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CATALOGUES. 


iO BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of FREE 

LIBRARIES.—The FEBRUARY CATALOGUES of Valuable 
SECOND-EAND WORKS and NEW REMAINDERS, offered at 
prices greatly reduced, are Now Ready, and will be sent post free 
upon application to W. H. SMITH & SON, Library Department, 
186, Strand, London, W.C, 


OREIGN BOOKS and FeeeowsCAL® 
promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & OO., 37, SOHO SQUARE. 


ILLIAM™S & BS Ga TS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOO 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 20, South - 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGURS post free on application. 


TTER’S CATALOGUE of New and Second-hand 

BOOKS (No. 119, for FEBRUARY) at reduced prices, post 
free. Sporting Works purehased.—Winciam Porrer, 30, Exchange 
Btreet East, Liverpool. ; 


AGENOY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


@G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLASHERS and 
* BOO of 27 and 29 ‘West 28rd Btrect, New 
York, and 94, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the exoellent facilities 


S 4. 

















CATALOGUES sent on application. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

t = 

QUAIN PROFESSORSHIP OF PHYSICS. 

This CHAIR will be VACANT by the resignation of Prof. Carey 
Foster at the close of the presen‘ > oyun 
ab ae accompanied by eh Ayes Tea by URSDAT. 
Manca 1, 1898. 

Further information will be sent on application. 

The new Professor will enter on his duties next October 

: J. M. Honssureu, M.A., Seoretary. 


U NIVERSITY, COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL: 


PROFESSORSHIP OF GREEK. 
of khir otros are invited for the GLADSTONE. CHAIR oe 
lications, w: 





of testimonials, tobe tobe ig of the Registrar 1 aot 
abet MARCH £375 per a. ¥ no two- 
Fees from ta Sorel 


conditions of tenure, apply the | 4---—n- Hoty siversity College, 
Liverpool. 





NIVERSITY of EDINBURGH. 





nt The Univenty Court of the University iabesgh wn, on 
4th March next, or some soot o the 
dere of an additional ae ee R ia THEMATICS 
Vaay ey will be 


senate Mente f Bice eeslondSte or gee 
rees in 
Badicine aud Pauli Health. 
The period of office is four years, from Ist February, 1898. Par- 
ey may be obtained on application to 
the Secretary of the University Court. 
or — aggiiont should A. oh the w guteined. ae : later —— 
onday, ‘ebruary copies 8 lication, and 
sixteen copies of Testimnodials he saay desise to prentat. t. One cop: 





— Agptennte who sead in Testi. 





IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 
Nii, each RATION, Laid, tights joo 


KING, SELL 
iuare, 4 shes Eres ees 


non anyone wishing to commence New 
“ Africanism, London.” 


FOR, ie AUTO the prin COLLECTOR—A NEW 
a ES OES 


PE-WR prom 

rT YPE-W hit ee arty sat not Garman Ia Roman 

character a BE ee SF ie Moctioner Ureenant RW. =| 

'E-WRITING work of every description done 

with acouracy and despatch. Author's MSS., Technical and 
Legal Copying, Indexing, Specifications, 


Tracing, Trauslating, 
Addressing, Type-writt ee eee 
E. & J. Puvz, 485, Mansion House Chambers, London, 


cries iter rey Wark and wh —A sane 
y-X Author 


permoa, rearing omen Reseach, ot is ot in seeing Work 


Soaniah-Apniy, by letter. to D, 0, Desnaa, & Varabeal Geaee 

















RICHTER 


of the Application on aie hee 
jal must 


uO. C. ATION. Secretary University Court. 
Unizesstyy of ma ot my ~ tam 


ENTRAL WELSH BOARD. 


ANNOAL EXAMINATION, JULY, 1898. 


On the 18th of February, 1898, the Executive Committee will 
proceed to the APPOINTMENT of 


ONE EXAMINER IN HISTORY, 
ONE EXAMINER IN CHEMISTRY, 


AND 
ONE EXAMINER IN SCRIPTURE. 


rther be obtained forthwith from the under- 

signed, ta wi os cd a copy of not more than of ifica- 
ex at nob cote tae 

should be forwarded not ter than the 1 12th day of February instant. 


Central Welsh nid OWEN OWEN, Chief Inspector. 
February 1st, 1898, . 





FeOrae INSTITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN, 
Albemarle Street, eet, Plocadilly, W 


THURSDAY NEXT (Penavaey 101 loth), at 3 o’clock.—J EAN wack 
Esq.. Ph.D.—The FIRST of THREE LECTURES o 


“SOME ItALLAN PICTURES at the NATIONAL GALLERY. ” 
‘his Course, 


Subscription Half-a-Guinea. 
ni TURDAY Punessar ), at k.— WILLIAM H. 
ie Ok of fascteaaert Music. With 
Musical Tilustrations.) Haifa 0 


Seiaehetiiatin tte Gemaarie tn Cena ee Oetneed 





Liteeaey | RESEARCH. - Frenchmen, who has 
the British Museum Reading Room, wean. 2 © to 


artange'etth Aether tome req 
from English into ~j 
Apply to A. Bovr, Pye Ry te 


YeSRCe nxOynue BASU MONTHS. BENCH in 
Rringtey'or by pont wen, Bacoos cartain Commended by 


BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
Advertisements in this column are inserted at 4d. per line, prepaid.) 


of rane ACADEMY”? for 
a ATH TANUAIEE te Full price eo pa per copy) psid.— 














unt Otloe, 43, Oneesery bay 


BOOKS FOR SALE. 
¢ inserted under this heading at 4d. per line, prepaid. 


(youLrs BEFRDS of EUROPE, ir case, £130 
[> Book Exporter, New Street 














and 








ibe AUTHOR’S « 
(The LEADENHALL 
London, Ley 


SS PAPER -PAD. 
» 50, Leadenhall Street, 


with perfect 





"pas BA HARLEIAN SOCIETY, instituted in 1990 


Sea Heat peer, MR 


the 
Soest be Hin of BUTS. Ket Ee 
(gs Values Forms of Application a for Membership. may may be 
Hewes, 140, Street, W.. or to one of the Hi ‘Becre: 


Arurrace, F.8.A., Clifton Wi 
Charlesville, 


tase noner J. 
and P. Rrtana, F.8 A., 2, Birkenhead. 


Ret INDIAN tk ae COLLEGE, 
' OOOPER'S HILL, 8T 


The course of study ts arranged to St wn engineer for employment is 
Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 40 Students will be admitted 
in September, 1898. The Secretary of State will offer them for compe- 
tition 12 Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works 
Department, and three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents 
im the Telegraphic Department, one in the Accounts Branch P. W. D. 
and one in the Traffic Department, Indian State Railways. 

For particulars, apply to Szcazrary at College. 

Just published, price is. ; per post, 1s. 4d. 
He VICTORIA UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 
FOR THE YEAR 1898 


London : 
Macmittan & Co, 








Manchester : 
J. BE. Connisa. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
RUSSIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS, 





RIPTIONS COUNTRY 
OMe ONE ONE @ oe hinee: from 


UINEA 


per nev ay O GUINEAS per annum, 
INDON BOOK SOCIETY > ee 
m.. -..t" pice ay the | UN chat ONE SESUBSORIPTION, 
houses of lessen ¢ 
GUINEAS per ann ioe 





Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terma. 





Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and 
post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
Now Ovverep at 


Greatly Reduced Prices. 





A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 
Sent Gratis and post free to any address. 

The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 

SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SOIENOE, and 


FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS Oopiesof FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 





MUDIB’S SHLHOT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30—34, New Oxrorp Sreezt ; 241, Bromprow Roap,8.W.; 
48, Quzxw Viororr Sreezt, E.C., Lorpow; and 
at Bartow Arcapg, ManoneEstTER, 


MESSRS. J. O. DRUMMOND & ©CO., 
' ART REPRODUCEBS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, OOVENT GARDEN, W.O., 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 


well-known Artist OTOGRAVURE now 

hating London Art Areiat ie date Firms. A large now miperieet ° 

portant Plates always on view. 

Process ‘BLocks FOR THE PURPOSE OF ORDINARY 
Book ILLUSTRATIONS. 





the 
Im- 





esers heapest and best Processes 
inthe ee 2%. spesialy” adap siepted to tect the wante of 
Antiquarians, ‘those m eugene in th e investigation 
and publication of Pa Tend 


J. C. DRUMMOND & OO. invite attention to their 
IMPROVED Rapip PsHoTo-MECHANICAL PROCESS 
Por the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., 

Designs, Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book 
Tlustrations, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, éc. | 
&c., at a moderate cost. 
Specimens and Price List on application. 
Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. LONDON 





ESTABLISHED 1861. 
I RFR K BEC EK BAN K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
supp Bal? OENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSI T 
pare ee aay ++ ead the minim 
TWO per +r ORNT. on en on um 
STOOKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES vane and sol 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 
oDoseisranscans ae et ee see one 
BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY 
HOW TO PUROHASE A HUUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS o™ MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOWIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FoR WOVE GUILLINGS PER MONTH 


The BIRKBECK full particulars, post free. 
FRANOIS  RAYRUOOROFT, Manager, 
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IMPORTANT. 


All who are interested in books, either as readers, 
authors, purchasers, or vendors, should subscribe to the 


PUBLISHERS’ CIRGULAR 


BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 


Among the many attractions of its columns the following 
“= be mentioned :— 
articles (including leader on some prominent 
mm of the moment) announcements of forthcoming 
umes, notes on current events in connection with the 
publishing world, reviews (often illustrated) of new books 
end magazines, co’ mdence, &c., &c. An exceedingly 
valuable feature of the paper is the list of 


NEW BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


compiote list issued) giving the fall title, size, 
Cd pe shy? with an index of subjects and name 
author in one alp 
ot bot of a thousand 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


are advertised for, thus affording readers an excellent 
opportunity either of  ~y of their own scarce volumes 
or purchasing others that they may be in need of; and 
attention is particularly drawn to the fact that annual 
subscribers have the Le column. of a four-line advertisement 
free each week in this column. a. —~ — iH ney | A tis 
copy of the large s e 
quarto volume containing over ort {linstrations. 

As an eine ee in connection with books, the 
~~ tel Circular and Booksellers’ Record stands un- 


p= =e on 
Also in every number 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Tas Pustisuers’ Crecutar can be had by sending Postal 
Order or Stamps to Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & 
Co., Limited, The Proprietors, St. Dunstan’s House, 
Fetter Lane, London, to whom all money-payments 
should be made. 

For One Year, pose Gree to mad as of Great 

Britain and Ireland . ove 
» Six Months ditto “ditto 
»» Three Months ditto ditto 

To America and the Continent, the Annual Sub- 

scription, _a postage 


NOW READY. 


BOOKS of the YEAR 1897. 


SIXTY-FIRST YEAR OF ISSUE OF 
ANNUAL CATALOGUE. 


THE 


ENGLISH CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 


FOR THE YEAR 1897. 


Royal 8vo, pp. over 224, cloth limp, 5s, net; or 
half-roan limp, 6s, 6d. net. 


It contains a much longer List of Works than last year’s 
Catalogue, including an addition of some 1,400 more 
Titles, but the price remains the same, viz., 5s. net, cloth 
limp; or half-roan limp, 6s. 6d. net. 


8s. 6d. 
4s. 6d. 
2s. 6d. 
8. Od. 








SOME PRESS OPINIONS ON FORMER ISSUES. 
“*The lish Catalogue’ is a ee of national 
im 08. ere is nething existing that has any claim 


to be compared with oon 0 rend guide to the vast 
modern publications.”’— Daily News. 

** Such a book is immensely useful to all ‘a have to do 
with the literature of the day.”—Atheneu 

**We need scarcely point out how a a work of 
reference this well-known catalogue affords, as it is not only 
the names of books which are furnished in these p: , but 
also the dates of publication, an indication of 8 site, and 
the name of the publisher. The principal works 
from the United States of America are also included | 
admirable volume.”— Daily Telegraph. 

** * The English Coeiepe o8 Sate am and appre- 
ciated by librarians and those in li vemtareh 
wherever English books are ° aa. the new volume of 
the work is sure of a wide and hearty welcome.””"—Scotsman. 

“To say that it is indispensable to whole classes and 
interests is mere commonplace, It isin its class the most 
useful of records......The entire work is, indeed, a precious 
record.” —Notes and Queries. 


lds of 


London : 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, L7p., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 


| PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 


TO 


“THE ACADEMY.” 


‘Se fllhesing have chvenly eqquenel = 


1896. 
BEN JONSON November 14 
JOHN KEATS = ee 
SIR JOHN SUCKLING ‘<as 
TOM HOOD... ... December 5 
THOMAS GRAY oe Rye 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON . <a 
SIR WALTER SCOTT .. ie 

1897. 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON ... . January 2 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY... ... 2 9 
LEIGH HUNT 3 
LORD MACAULAY oe 
ROBERT SOUTHEY <n 
S$. T. COLERIDGE... February 6 
CHARLES LAMB a 
MICHAEL DRAYTON os 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR... . ie 
SAMUEL PEPYS March 6 
EDMUND WALLER 2 a 
WILKIE COLLINS ~y an 
JOHN MILTON... ... ae 
WILLIAM COWPER April 3 
CHARLES DARWIN... ... a: ae 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON ... » 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONG- 

FELLOW .. » 2 
ANDREW MARVELL May 1 
ROBERT BROWNING 8 
THOMAS CARLYLE ...__.... oa 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY » ~~ «28 
CHARLES DICKENS sae 
JONATHAN SWIFT + June 5 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 

THACKERAY . » 12 
WILLIAM BLAKE » 19 
SIR RICHARD STEELE ... a 
ALEXANDER POPE July 3 
DOUGLAS JERROLD ... — 
FRANCIS BACON ... a 





THE JOY of MY YOUTH A Novel. 
By CLAUD NICHOLSON. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


not much sbocy ia it, Dut Feminiocence fom the fistory of «sous sonsitive 

muc 1 e 

man a, Peou open to im: ions and influences : without 
a at 


‘Wmekeround, an 
anit, jliaetrle. tis sentiment ta attitude, were made 


atti 
» and the childhood port 
the blithe imaginati ae, tiful and at vert, 


must captivate all poh a who have time to linger in their reading.” 


“The delicate charm of this story is not realised until the reader has 
more than two or cl first 


Too delicate, too 
cultivated, most will v i bat eh ndgmen mt will ignore 
intention, which is fulfilled almost ihet that jot +e ” 


SELECTED POEMS from the WORKS 


of the Hon. RODEN NOEL. With a Biographical and 
Critical Essay by PERCY ADDLESHAW. With 2 
Portraits. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, net, 
“Mr, Addilesha’ has dene, 
a Me. Foe rs ~—A nas des e hie yok wil., Pp is moment that 


aiming kinshi b 
claim “ina yt rare Blend’ ei qualities th Blake, wi 





London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 











FLV. WHITE & CO’S 
LIST. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF JOHN STRANGE 
WINTER’S HIGHLY-SUCCESSFUL NOVEL, 
Sixth Edition.—In 1 vol., cloth, 2s, 6d. 


THE TRUTH-TELLERS. By the 


AUTHOR of “A GAY LITTLE WOMAN.” 


New Edition.—In 1 vol., picture boards, price 2s, 

A RIVERSIDE ROMANCE. By Mrs. 
EDWARD KENNARD, Author of “The Girl in the 
Brown Habit.’ 

In Illustrated paper cover, price 1 


THE BLUE DIAMONDS. 


BOUSTEAD. 


POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
At all Libraries, Booksellers’, and Bookstalls. 


Leila 





ANNIE THOMAS’S NEW NOVEL. 


DICK RIVERS. By the Author of 


“DENNIS DONNE.” 
MRS. LOVETT-CAMERON’S NEW NOVEL. 


DEVIL'S APPLES. By the Author of 


“IN a GRASS COUNTRY.” 
By 


GIRLS WILL BE GIRLS. 
_, IOREHOS WARDEN. 
winatil A racily-told story.” —Scotsman. 


A FAIR IMPOSTOR. By Alan 
ST. AUBYN. 
we ads The developments are of an interesting kind.” 


Scotsman. 
AT the TAIL of the HOUNDS. By 


Mrs. EDWARD KENNARD. 
© .sones A lively and well-managed 
eros Werks 


F. V. WHITE & C0., 14, Bedford Street, Strand. 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 
WORKS BY DR. ALEX. MACLAREN. 


Most Recent, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s., post free, 


THE BEATITUDES, 


AND OTHER SERMONS. 
“* Dr. Maclaren’s new volume will be received with special 
—__ = containing an excellent exposition of the 
Beatit Dr. Dyed 's work is always full of thought 
and knowledge wer, _” evangelical, and un- 
failingly Take Brltioh Week 
Uniform with the Ansys seb 5s, each, post free. 
CHRIST'S “MUSTS,” and other Sermons. 
“Dr. Maclaren is our ideal preacher.” —Zzpository Times. 


THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 


Sermons, 
“The work of a master of pulpit oratory.”’—Freeman, 


THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 
ee and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
ohn 
“Every sermon glows with unction, and shows intense 
power. Methodist Recorder, 


THE | WEARIED CHRIST, and other 
= They. r= the same wonderful fertility of apt and 
beautiful ill the same exquisite use of language, 
and the same direct heart-searehing power which we are 
accustomed to find in all Dr. Maclaren’s works,” 
Christian World Pulpit. 


Lowpow: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
21 awp 22, Furwivat Sreezt, B.C. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPP S$‘S 


CRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


GREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
NEW FUBLICATIONS. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


THE STORY OF HAWAII. 
By JEAN A, OWEN (Mrs. VISGER), 
Collaborator in the Books signed “* A Son of the Marshes.” 
Tilustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 





largely centred in Hawaii, be wi 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS’S NEW BOOK. 
A YEAR FROM A 
CORRESPONDENT’S 
NOTE-BOOK. 


By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS, 
Author of “‘ Gallegher,”’ “‘ Soldiers of Fortune,” &c. 
With about 40 Full-Page Illustrations by R. Caton Wood- 
ville, and others. 8vo, cloth ornamental, 6s. 


NOTES in JAPAN. Written and 


Illustrated by ALFRED PARSONS. §&8vo, extra 





cloth, 12s. 6d. 


ALONE in CHINA. By Julian Ralph. 

a by C. D. Weldon. Crown 8vo, 

Profusely . 

“One of the few ond which 

mended to the student of China as necessary 

supplements to more elaborate works treating of its 
geography and sociology.”— The Spectator. 


be eafely recom- 
almost 





SPANISH JOHN: a Romance of the ’45. 
By WILLIAM McLELLAN, [Illustrated by Myrbach. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 





PROHIBITED IN RUSSIA, 


THE SON OF THE CZAR 
(Peter the Great). 


By JAMES M. GRAHAM, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


“Those who do not know the history of Alexis and hix 
mistress Euphrosyne wil! learn a deal of the history 
of Russia Pyhile ane Mr. Graham’s well-written 


tale.” — Publisher. 
The Dail Chronicle : “Another English book has 
been interdicted by the Russian censor. This time it isa 


novel, ‘ The Son of the Czar,’ by Mr. James M. Graham.” 


THE KENTUCKIANS : a Novel. 


By JOHN FOX, Jur. 
Illustrated by W. T. Smedley. Crown 8vd, cloth extra, 5s. 
“Tt is , interesting to note that fine novel ‘The Ken- 
tuckians ’” . the most popular book in the States at 
t.2°—, cademy. 
ht and refres' There are not many such now- 
Bright am —_— hing. 


“A a oie and finely told that it givens a startling 
kind of pleasure by its vigour and novelty The World, 








ILLUSTRATED BY BERNARD PARTRIDGE. 


THE TINTED VENUS: a Farcical 
Romance. By F. er Author of “ The Giant’s 
Robe,” “ Vice Versa,” &o. Illustrated by Bernard 
Partridge. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 


A VILLAIN OF PARTS. 


By B. PAUL NEUMAN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
“We would joyfully read a story like ‘A vane of 
Parts’ once a week for the term of our natural li 
Chronicle. 
“A more intensely exciting adventure book I have not 
read for years.”—Truth. 








NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE SILENCE 
OF DEAN MAITLAND.” 


RIBSTONE PIPPINS. 


By MAXWELL GRAY. 
Cloth, 3s, 6d. (Immediately. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, London and New York. 








With 2 Portraits and 2 Views. Large crown 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ARTHUR YOUNG. 


With Selections from His Correspondence. 
Edited by M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 


From the TI/MES.—“ Miss Edwards has done her task with a reserve and succinctness to be much commended. 
She deserves well of all who hold in honour the memory of one who ever strove manfully to make two blades of grass 
grow where one grew before,” 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


NEW NOVELS. 














JUST PUBLISHED. With 40 Full-Page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE KOROSKO 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, 
Author of “ The White Company,” ‘‘ Rodney Stone,” ‘‘ Uncle Bernac,” &c. 
The DAILY NEWS’ opinion: “ A fine story, the interest of which arrests the reader’s attention at the start, and 


holds it to the close. The characterisation throughout is strong, clear, and very delicate...... Impressive, pulsating with 
emotion, informed with a great air of reality, the story will sustain and exhance its author's already high reputation.” 





On FEBRUARY 8th.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FOR THE RELIGION: 


Being the Records of Blaise de Bernauld. 
By HAMILTON DRUMMOND. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


SEELEY & CO’9S LIST. 


W. E. Norris’s New Novel.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE FIGHT FOR THE CROWN. 


By W. E. NORRIS, Author of “‘ The Dancer in Yellow,” “ My Friend Jim.” 














A CROATIAN COMPOSER : Notes towards the Study of Joseph Haydn. By 
W. H, HADOW, Author of “ Studies in Modern Music.” With Portrait. 2s. 6d. net. 


** A volume full of interest, ethnical as well as musical.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 
“ Will be read with interest and profit by all concerned with the study of music, and especially with the study of the 


national or racial elements in musica’ eel compecition. *— Globe. 
SECOND EDITION. 
IN LINCOLN GREEN. A Merrie Tale of Robin Hood. By E. Gilliai. 
Tilustrated, 5s, 
“Thoroughly successful.” —Spectator. “ Just the book to enchant a boy.” —Graphic. 


IN the CHOIR of WESTMINSTER ABBEY. A Story of Henry Purcell’s 


Days. By EMMA MARSHALL. With Illustrations, 5s, 
“* Mrs. Marshall’s imaginative pictures of the England of other days are in reality prose poems.” — Literature. 


NIGHTS with an OLD GUNNER, and other Studies of Wild Life. By C J. 


CORNISH. With many Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 
** Interesting to any lover of wild nature.” —Pall Mall Gazette. “ Full of the excitement of sport.” —Scotsman. 


“THAT REMARKABLE SUCCESSION OF MONOGRAPHS.”—Daily News. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE PORTFOLIO for January. 


RUBENS. By R. A. M. Stevenson. With 34 Illustrations. 


MONOGRAPHS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 


ALBERT DURER’S PAINTINGS. | ARMOUR in ENGLAND | RICHMOND, 
PICTURE se of ‘CHARLES a VELA ts 
THerAN's EARLIER WORK. JOHN LA FARGE. VEUAZQURA LAS BOOK BIND 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 
¥ WORK. DUTOH ETCHERS. D. G, ROSSETTI. 
BAP ARDSON, WILLIAM BLA F WALKER 
CLAUDE LORRAIN. ay SCULPTURE. FAIR W 
yan roe GAINSBOROUGH 
JAPANESE WOOD ENGRAVINGS. REMBRANDTS ETCHINGS. NSBO inno. 
iGHT. WEDGW: ALBERT DURER'S ENGRAY IN 
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REVIEWS. 
D’ANNUNZIO IN ENGLISH. 
The Triumph of Death. Translated from 


the Italian of Gabriele D’Annunzio by 
Georgina Harding. (London: Heine- 
mann. ) 


T is three years since D’Annunzio’s 
Triumph of Death was translated in 
that most orthodox of French organs, the 
Revue .des Deux Mondes, and now a London 
publisher of courage, Mr. Heinemann, has 
given us an English version. Three years 
since the most spiritual of French critics, 
M. de Vogiié, master of a great prose style, 
hailed D’Annunzio as the leader of a coming 
Latin Renaissance: three years, and how 
did the modest welcome of the Anglo-Saxon 
world take shape? It has been sym- 
bolised by the prosecution of D’Annunzio’s 
American publisher on the ground of circu- 
lating immoral literature—an unsuccessful 
prosecution, instigated by Mr. Anthony Com- 
stock, of New York, whose trade is virtue 
and whose eye is hungry for wickedness 
in books. And now Zhe Triumph of Death 
lies before us Englished—very much so. 

Amusing it is to note the condition in 
which poor D’Annunzio reaches English 
hands. The. Italian master comes to us 
with a European reputation for poetry, for 
style, for voluptuousness, for occasional 
brutal indelicacy. Well, he reaches the 
eager public’s timorous hands sans style, 
sans naughtiness, sans poetry. It is all there 
—the rest—all, except the essence, the spirit. 
M. Herelle, in his graceful French trans- 
lation, failed often at D’Annunzio’s poetry 
of nature, but he always kept a breath of 
poetry in the voluptuous passages he essayed. 
Miss Harding has sacrificed both poetry 
and voluptuousness. It is a safe translation : 
D’Annunzio is thoroughly Britannicised, and 
the English Mr. Comstocks and the English 
poets will alike be disappointed. And the 
result is most intensely interesting to the 
critic. 

We say the result is interesting because 
it brings out most strongly the opposition 
between the Anglo-Saxon and the Latin 
worlds. The whole question is one of beauty. 








D’Anaunziu's great power lies in an intense 
appreciation of the beautiful in nature, art, 
and life, and in his ability to analyse his 
very subtle sensations and re-create a 
beautiful world by the most delicate verbal 
images, by language rich in cadence, warm- 
coloured and glowing with life. He is, above 
all thi the of the senses, and he 
will probably live in Italian literature for 
the qualities by virtue of which Keats and 
Mr. Swinburne have taken their place in 
English literature. Obviously, then, if 
D’Annunzio is to be translated, an indis- 
pensable qualification of his translator 
should be a fine sense of style. We cannot 
blame the English translator, her task was 
one beyond her powers. There can be no 
doubt that she has failed, for her version 
never brings with it a sense of poetry. The 
innumerable descriptions of nature which 
abound in The iumph of Death, as 
Englished, show that insistent touch of 
commonplaceness which annihilates beauty 
altogether. A fine sense of style is lacking 
in every page, every paragraph, every line ; 
and so D’Annunzio’s essence is destroyed. 
Let us take the following p » which 
Ouida has translated (Fortnightly Review, 
March, 1897), and compare it with Miss 
Harding’s version : 

Ouida: ‘‘ A rock of tufa banging above a 
melancholy valley ; a city so silent that it seems 
empty: the windows are closed, in the grey 
lanes grass grows ; a Capuchin crosses a square ; 
a bishop descends from a closed carriage before 
the gate of a hospital; a tower rises in a white 
and rainy sky; a clock strikes the hour slowly ; 
all at once at the end of the street a miracle in 
stone—the Cathedral.” 


Miss Harding: ‘‘ A rock in the middle of a 
melancholy an , and on the top of the rock 
a city, so deathly silent as to give the im- 
pression of being uninhabited—every window 
closed—grass growing in the dusty grey streets 
—a Capuchin friar crosses the piazza—a priest 
descends from a closed carriage in front of an 
hospital, all in black, and with a decrepit old 
servant to open the door; here a tower against 
the white rain-sodden clouds—there a clock, 
slowly striking the hour, and suddenly at the 
end of a street a miracle—the Duomo!’ 


It is a translator’s minute touches that 
show whether he has or has not style. In 
the first version the picture is seen, in the 
second it is not. Miss Harding’s translation 
may be more close to the original, but it 
is false to the spirit of poetry. A trifling 
difference which, repeated everywhere, 
darkens D’Annunzio’s world thereby, as 
with a-pane of opaque glass! But, further, 
this muddying the colour and blurring the 
form of D’Annunzio’s creation is, we think, 
curiously symbolical of the average Anglo- 
Saxon’s attitude towards art. In certain 
sg of the novel where an Anglo- 

axon would see ‘‘immorality,” ‘ sensu- 
ality,” a Latin would see beauty—of a 


kind. And why? Because the artist’s 
intensity of sensation carries along with it 
an esthetic current of joy, which physi- 


ologically is a vindication of the feeling, 
and therefore his delight in the senses is 
a law of his being, a morality to himself. 
But the Puritan, who is not so affected by 
pleasure, has not this inner law of joy in his 
sensations, even when they are more delicate, 
and therefore his moral judgments on art 





rove that he is affected by a nn- 
sequence of sensations. And so 
opaque translation before us is, in 
reality, typical of that Anglo-Saxon judg- 
ment which, having annihila ilated beauty by 
not seeing joyously the form of its ideas 
or emotions, pronounces a solemn judgment 
—in fact, on itself! 

We do not, of course, deny that D’An- 
nunzio oversteps here and there the line 
of good taste in art, or that at times, in 
a brutal mood, he passes into indecency. 
And we do not deny that certain passages 
cannot be put in English, and that other 
of his scenes would try the skill of a master 
of English, and thereby be to him a triumph. 
But, seriously, we do affirm that the 
Italian’s world is primarily one of beauty, 
though at times he comes near ugli- 
ness; and that on the translator’s fine 
perception of style depends whether 
D’Annunzio’s world shall be seen or not. 
We say, at times D’Annunzio’s work passes 
into ugliness, and it is precisely on the 
point—how far has he shown great ssthetic 
power in constructing his peculiar world of 
beauty, decadent passion and dilettanteism ? 
—that his rank in literature depends. 
What is his world? It is the word-tapestry 
of a poet’s weaving—a poet whose musical 
cadences and delicate analysis of subtle 
emotions seem to float over and around a 
world of nature’s beauty, a world brutal 
with appetite, with ugly fact and morbid 
impulse. D’Annunzio’s world is a bizarre 
fusing of many conflicting influences— 
Pagan, Christian, scientific—interacting on 
his delicate temperament, weary of so much 
richness. And thus the critical question 
to ask is, has not he assimilated too much ? 
It is his quality to assimilate everything, 
and thus in a single novel, side by side 
with a pagan joy in voluptuousness, comes 
a scientific analysis of the melancholy strife 
between flesh and spirit; and the triumph 
of the animal in man over his higher nature 
is mourned by the Christian in him, studied 
@ la Russe, and conveyed in musical prose of 
poetic beauty! For ourselves we think 
that his wsthetic sense has been. rather 
squandered over boudoir scenes and “hig 
lif,” and that unless he purifies it of dilet- 
tanteism and bends it to a higher creative 
ideal—as perhaps he has done in his latest 
romance, Le Vergini delle Rocce—his great 
gift as a poet will ‘scarcely redeem 
his strangeness to future ages. Which 
triumphs, the decadent or the poet ? 

The question of D’Annunzio’s attitude 
towards what is ugly in life, as we have 
said, determines his rank. Dostoievski is 
greatest as an artist when his world, the 
world of Crime and Punishment, is wholly 
morbid. But D’Annunzio has a certain air 
of esthetic affectation at times, which con- 
trasts badly with the Russian’s intensity of 

se. th L’Innocente (L’Intrus) and 
iacere (L’ Enfant de Volupté) set forth the 
struggle of a man’s higher and lower nature, 
a man who cannot shake off corrupting in- 
fluences, and thereby loses his wuulll: of pure 
delight. Many scenes in LZ’ Enfant de Volupté 
are painted with a warmth of colour that 
would disquiet St. Anthony, but the contrast 
between the heroines—the spiritual Marieand 
the sensual Héléne—is rendered with some 


often 
beautif: 
the 
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deli of moral feeling. D’Annunzio’s| sympathy, and at the same time with | even ’s failure in love, whatever be 
hero, it may be remarked, is the Modern | sobriety ; and thus, though it is his industry | the truth of that obscure event, would hardly 


Youth, standing not between virtue and 
pleasure, but between pleasure and pleasure 
virtue, who in trying to p everything 
oses his mistress, his soul, his life. As 
the hero, André, loses both mistresses in 
LT’ Enfant de Volupté, the novel, indeed, may 
be said to have a moral tendency! L’Jnirus 
is a graver and more sombre work. It 
shows Russian influence, and is an able 
study of a man’s senseless, inevitable in- 
fidelity. The exquisite portrait of the wife, 
Juliane, is certainly from the hand of a true 
artist. Les Vierges aux Rochers is a most 
dreamy piece of symbolistic poetry. We 
think Dhanuuls here touches his highest 
int. Here is no bizarre mixture of many 
influences which cannot go deep enough to 
create a sense of an organic, artistic whole, 
but, on the contrary, the artist’s pure 
impulse towards beauty gives the romance 
a sense of strength and unity. 

We have, we think, said enough to show 
that to call D’Annunzio “immoral” is 
worthy only of Mr. Comstock. If the 
English reader finds D’Annunzio’s men too 
effeminate, affected, or corrupt for his taste, 
let him be thankful for the Italian’s pictures 
—most exquisitely wrought—which go so 
far to establish the Anglo-Saxon in his own 
estimation, and enlarge his conception of 
life. Nothing, indeed, is more striking than 
the ingratitude with which our nationality 
resents the introduction to it of foreign 
worlds which do not echo our own limited 
tastes, business standards, moral ideas. If 
we are insensible to the beauty of 
D’Annunzio’s world, it can only be because 
we hold art too low. And that is, perhaps, 
the reason why Mr. Heinemann and Miss 
Harding between them have presented The 
Triumph of Death to English eyes through 
a sheet of smoked glass. 


CLARENCE MANGAN. 


The Life and Writings of James Clarence 
Mangan. By D. J. O'Donoghue. (Edin- 
burgh: Patrick Geddes & Colleagues. ) 


Tue greatest Irish poet who has ever sung 
in English died half a century ago, and has 
at last found his ‘first and final chronicler. 
Famous men, such as Mitchel and Sir Charles 
Gavan Duffy, have given us glimpses of 
him, and others less distinguished have done 
their parts, but Mr. O’Donoghue’s work is 
the first to aim at completeness ; and it is 
final because there is little or no hope of 
recovering from the obscure past anything 
of value concerning Mangan that has 
escaped the researches of Mr. O’ Donoghue. 
For, as Irish men of letters know well, Mr. 
O’Donoghue’s gift of investigation, his 
instinct in inquiry, his talent for amassing 
and remembering facts, amount to something 
very like genius; and when, as emphatically 
here, his labours ure of love, when patriot- 
ism and compassion add their ardour to his 
spirit of research, we may be very sure that 
his work is as complete as sad circumstances 


allow Mangan’s Mr. 


iography to be. 


O'Donoghue tells his story with excellent 








that we most admire, we are by no means 
without admiration for his art. 

would be the last person to appreciate the 
accuracy and the industry, but he would— 
perhaps does—feel grateful for the sympathy 


and the 
No one can thoroughly realise Mangan’s 
life without some knowledge of Dublin ; not 


knowl of Ireland at large, for seve, 2 
had Seatteally none, save b pes pd 
knowledge of that Dublin “ dear and dirty,” 
splendid and squalid, fascinating and repul- 
sive, which was Mangan’s from the cradle 
to the grave. There is there an unique 
piteousness of poverty and decay, a stricken 
and helpless look, which seem appropriate 
to the scene of the doomed poet’s life. It 
was a life of dreams and misery and mad- 
ness, yet of a self-pity which does not 
disgust us, and of a weakness which is 
innocent; it seems the haunted, enchanted 
life of one - age, through his days in a 
dream of other days and other worlds, 
golden and immortal. He wanders about 
the rotting alleys and foul streets, a wasted 
ghost, with the “Dark Rosaleen” on his 
lips, and a strange light in those mystical blue 
eyes, which burn for us yet in the reminis- 
cences of ali who ever saw him and wrote of 
the unforgettable sight. And, with all: his 
remoteness, all his wretchedness, there was 
a certain grimly pathetic and humorous 
common-sense » him, which saved him 
from being too —_ a drunkard, too 
ethereal a vagabond, too saintly a wastrel. 
Hard as it is to believe at all times, he was 
an intelligible, an explicable human being, 
and not some “ twy-natured” thing, some 
city faun. All the accounts and descriptions 
of him, collected so indefatigably and quoted 
so aptly by Mr. O’Donoghue, show us a man 
whom external circumstances, however pros- 
perous and bright, would not have prevailed 
upon to be as other men are. As has been 
said of other poets, ‘‘ he hungered for better 
bread than can be made of wheat,” and 
would have contrived to lose his way, to be 
“homesick for eternity,” despite all earthly 
surroundings of happiness and ease. Sen- 
sitive in the extreme, he shrank back into 
the shadows at a breath, not merely of 
unkindness, but of unpleasantness; he 
shuddered and winced, blanched and 
withered away, at a touch of the east wind. 
His miseries, which dictated to him that 
agonised poem, ‘‘ The Nameless One,” were 

rimarily of his own creation, realities of 

is own imagination, and, therefore, the 
more terrible; they were the agonies of 
a child in the dark, quivering for fear of 
that nothing which is to him so infinitely 
real and dread a “something.” For 
Mangan’s childhood, boyhood, first youth, 
though hard and harsh, were not unbearably 
so; many a poet has borne far worse, and 
survived it unscathed. A rough and stern, 
rather than cruel, father; office drudgery 
with coarse companions; stinted, but not 
insufficient means; a general absence of 
congenial sympathy and friendship—these 
are rude facts to face; but even a poet, all 
nerves and feeling, need not find life a hell 
because of them, the world a prison, all 
things an utter darkness of despair. And 





account, by its own intrinsic sadness, for his 
abysmal melancholy and sense of doom. 
Further, when we find him in true 
deeps of actual woefulness, the bondslave 
of opium and alcohol,/living in the degra- 
dations of poverty, enchained, as St. 
Augustine has it, sua ferrea voluntate, by the 
iron chain of his unwilling will, yet it 
is not his fall that haus tin, but that 
sense of undeserved early torments and 
tortures, enfolding him as with a black im- 
penetrable cloud. It was not only the lying 
imaginativeness of the opium eater or of the 
drunkard that made him tell stories of 
fearful things which never happened ; nor 
was it merely his artistic instinct toward 
presenting his life, not quite as it was, but 
as it might have been, nor yet his elvish 
turn for a little innocent deception. Beyond 
a doubt, his temperament, immeasurably 
delicate and sensitive, received from its early 
experiences a shock, a shaking, which left 
him tremulous, impotent, a leaf in the wind, 
upon the water. His first sufferings in life 
were but the child’s imagined ghosts ; but 
the “shock to the system,” to his imagi- 
native, sensitive temperament, was lasting, 
and ke lived in a penumbra of haunting 
memories and apprehensions. In Browning’s 
words, it was: 
‘“‘ The glimmer of twilight, 
Never glad confident morning again !” 


Life had struck him in his affections and 
emotions: he could never recover from the 
blow, could but magnify it in memory and 
imagination, conceive himself marked” by it, 
go apart from the world to hide it, go astray 
in the world to forget it. That was Mangan’s 
ee : 

But he did not suffer it to cloud his poetry 
with darkness of expression at any time, 
nor, at its finest times, with darkness of 
theme or thought. It forced him into 
writing a deal of unworthy clever stuff, 
and a deal of excellent work far below 
his highest ability and achievement. But 
not a faint shadow of unhappiness dims 
the radiance of his “‘ Dark Rosaleen,” its 
adoring, flashing, flying, laughing rapture 
of patriotic passion. It is among the great 
lyrics of the world, one of the fairest and 
fiercest in its perfection of imagery and 
rhythm; it is the chivalry of a nation’s 
faith struck on a sudden into the immortality 
of music. And Mangan’s next glory, his 
version of ‘“‘O’Hussey’s Ode to the Maguire,” 
is no less perfect upon its lower, yet lofty, 
plane. A certain Elizabethan poet has this 
pleasing stanza upon the Trish of his day, 
as he viewed them : 

‘*« The Irish are as civil, as 
The Russies in their kind ; 
Hard choice, which is the best of both, 
Each bloodie, rude, and blind.” 


The ‘‘ Ode to the Maguire” gives the noble 
side to the question, a ferocity that is 
heroic, in lines of the largest Homeric 
simplicity and greatness; and as the ‘‘ Dark 
Rosaleen ”’ sings the devotion of a nation to 
their country in oppression, so this chants 
that of a follower to his chief in defeat; 
but in neither is there the note of despair, 
in both the note vf glory. Other of Mangan’s 
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pores upon Ireland, original or based upon | diseover, all the essential facts that can be | life, and of obedience to the abbot. Except 
ic originals, have a like lustrous os: ascertained aboutagreatIrishman and a great | for a similarity in the general course of life 

he loved to lose himself in Ireland’s poet, of whom no adequate account existed ; | in the various monasteries, springing in part 


and future, and thereby made poems which 
will have helped to make the future Ireland. 
Upon such work as this he left no mark of 
his mental miseries and physical dishonours ; 
indeed, his poems, though often ic with 
sorrow, or trivial with levity, or both at 
once, are always pure and clear in every 
sense; in poetry, at least, he lived an 
innocent life. Beside his own Ireland there 
were two chief worlds in which he loved to 
wander: the moonlit forests of German 
poetry, often pai y full of ‘ moonshine,” 
and the glowing gardens or glittering deserts 
of the Eastern, the ‘‘ Saracenic” world. He 
wished, half-whimsically and half-seriously, 
to make his readers believe that he knew 
some dozen es ; certain it is that he 
had a strong philological instinct, and 
much of that aptitude for acquiring a vast 
half-knowledge of many things not com- 
monly known, which he shares with the 
very similar, and dissimilar, Poe. But his 
“translations” from many tongues, even 
when, as in the case of German, he knew 
his originals well, were wont to be either 
frank para: hrases or imitations, often to 
his Fam, « advantage. Some of his 
work in this kind 4 agers and of a 
cunning art—the work of a to whom 
rhythm and metre, with mm technical 
difficulties and allurements, are passionately 
interesting; yet we regret the time spent 
upon most of them, and lost to his own 
virgin Muse. He seems to have felt that he 
was content to earn the wages, upon which 
he lived from hand to mouth, by such 
secondary work, as though he despaired of 
attempting, or a to keep in sacred 
silence, his higher song. He has given us 
little of that. A selection from his poems 
can be bought for sixpence, and one could 
spare, may be, a hun out of its 144 
pages. But what remains is, in its marvellous 
moments of entire success, greater than 
anything that Ireland has yet produced in 
English verse, from Goldsmith to Mr. Yeats. 

e do not endeavour to summarise Mr. 
O’Donoghue’s volume ; from Mangan’s birth 
in 1803 to his painful and merciful death in 
1849, if there be anything joyous or pleasant 
to record the reader forgets it in the woes 
and glooms that precede and follow. He 
had true friends, he could talk with them 
brilliantly, books were ever a solace and 
delight to him ; little as he cared for fame, 
he knew that he deserved it, and he loved 
his art. His curious humour, chiefly at his 
own expense, was sometimes more than a 
Heinésque jesting, and shows him with 
sudden phases or fits of good spirits. But, 
for the rest, his life is a record of phantasmal 
dejections and clou."ings of soul, as though he 
were rejected of God and abandoned of man. 
At almost every page, a reader fresh to his 
name and fame might expect the next to 
chronicle a suicide’s end, like those of 
Chatterton and Gerard de Nerval; and we 
are grateful to Mr. O’Donoghue, that with 
all his passion for facts and for information, 
he has not striven to give us a ‘“psycho- 
logical study ” in dipsomania or melancholia 
or neurasthenia, in the “‘ modern manner.” 
What he has done is to preserve, and to 





and he has done it with entire success. Poor 
Mangan is here with all his weakness and 
woes, but gently, reverently touched. The 
book is infinitely sad, but never abjectly or 
repulsively so. Here is the foredoomed 
dreamer, of fragile body and delicate soul, 
the innocent victim of himself, about whom 
we know much that is frail and pitiable, 
nothing that is base and mean: the voice, 
often tremulous in lamentation and broken 
by weeping, from which rose and rang the 
very glory and rapture of Irish song. 


‘* Him grant a grave to, ye pitying noble, 
Deep in men. adit Boeke fot fin dwell! 
He, too, had tears for all souls in trouble 

Here, and in Hell.” 


THE BLACK MONKS. 


The English Black Monks of St. Benedict. By 
the Rev. Ethelred Taunton. (Nimmo.) 


In The English Black Monks of St. Benedict 
the Reverend Ethelred Taunton, a secular 
priest, offers us an enthusiastic—if some- 
what desultory — survey of the order’s 
fortunes during the thirteen centuries of its 
English history. Mr. Taunton’s literary 
style is circumdata varietate — full of sur- 
prises; he is not a good writer, but he is 
saturated with his subject, and these peculi- 
arities serve at least to obviate any incon- 
venience that might have arisen from his 
erratic use and neglect of quotation marks. 
To the modern world, habituated to the 
aggressive centralisation of the contemporary 
Roman Church, and particularly to the 
methods of the Society of Jesus, the Bene- 
dictine constitution seems astonishingly loose 
and vague. The Jesuit order came into 
existence primarily as a fightin 
moment when the fabric painfull 
upon the rock of Peter seemed to be tottering 
to its fall, when whole nations were falling 
away from their allegiance. The Society 
had a soldier for its founder ; its disciplinary 
bonds were devised to constitute it a great 
corporate machine which, by a touch upon the 
lever at Rome, could bedirected and regulated 
with the nicety of a Nasmyth hammer. In 
the churches, in the schools, at the univer- 
sities, at the Court, the sons of St. Ignatius 
were every moment under a straiter than 
military discipline; a discipline at the same 
time elastic and adaptable, which left them 
lightly equipped of ceremonial obligations 
and free to exercise for the good of the 
world the accomplishments which so many 
of them had learned from its intercourse. 
They were tried and trained men all of 
them, to whom hope meant the restoration 
of religious order, religious order the subju- 
gation of the world afresh to the Holy See ; 
and this work, none ever doubted, Providence 
had raised up their order pre-eminently to 
accomplish. But if the Sodity was an 


force at a 


ecclesiastical army; the black monks were 
a religious horde. 

The primitive Benedictine made a three- 
fold vow: of stability (that is, to remain 
attached to his monastery), of conversion of 


y upreared | gorg 





from the identity of the vow prescribed, and 
a certain association in offices of hospitality 
and mutual charity (as in praying for each 
other’s dead), the monastery of St. Augustine 
at Canterbury, for instance, had no closer 
connexion with St. Alban’s or Glastonbury 
than has the Birmingham Oratory to-day 
with the Oratory at Brompton. The process 
of centralisation was begun by the Fourth 
Council of the Lateran, which decreed : 


‘‘In each province or kingdom let all the 
abbots and priors of houses which are not 
abbeys meet together (saving episcopal rights) 
every three years in some convenient monastery, 
and there hold a chapter. . . Whatever 
is decided and is approved of by the four 
presidents is to be held as binding upon all.” 


The English monks, in enforcing the 

decree, followed the line which divided the 
rovinces of York and Canterbury. Later, 

. the bull Benedictina (1334), the two 
chapters were united. The internal dis- 
cipline of the houses was further regulated 
by the same document. For example, it was 
ordained : 

‘One monk in twenty must be sent to the 
Universities for higher studies, and he is to 
have a fixed allowance. Superiors, under 

ties, have to seek advice as to whom they 
send to the University. . . . In monasteries 
all priests are to celebrate [mass] at least twice 
or thrice a week. Those who are not priests 
confess at least once a week and communicate 
once a month.”’ 


All legislation had for its end the spiritual 
welfare of the various communities and of 
the individual souls which constituted them. 
The business of the monks was the direct 
service of God by the divine office and by 
the sacrifice of the mass. The day began at 
Westminster Abbey, to take an example, at 
2 a.m., with the matin office or night hours. 
Three or four cowled brethren to eve 
eous folio, whose pages twinkled wi 
its gilt under the shining of the rare candles 
that dotted the of stalls—picture it !— 
and fancy the shytheie roll of the sombre 
melodies that flooded the choir and over- 
flowed into the darkness of nave and aisles. 
Lauds—five psalms of praise, with hymn 
and Benedictus—concluded the night office, 
and the brethren trooped back in silence to 
their pallets. At five the bell sounded for 
the frst of the day-hours, prime; after 
which the community assembled in the 
chapter-house for confession of offences 
against the rule of the house. The penance 
was of a corporal kind. At six was cele- 
brated the short chapter-mass of our Lady. 
Till nine the monks studied in the cloister 
under close supervision; then came the 
second day-hour, terce, followed by the 
High Mass, the central act of the day. 
Sext was sung at its close. Elevem was the 
hour of the first meal, except upon fast 
days, when it was postponed. The quality 
of the food varied at different houses and 
at different times. The quantity seems to 
have been ample. The drink was cider or 
ale, and wine was served cg feast-days, 
at least in those houses which had vineyards 
of their own either in this country or, as 
was often the case, in France. 
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‘tLe cluister wus the workshop. Here 
some would be poring over folios, others 
would be transcribing or illuminating or 
embroidering. Each had his allotted place 
and work. No voice disturbed the silence; 
necessary communications must be made by 
signs. On Saturday the cloister was the 
scene of the weekly washing of feet, and it 
was here that, at intervals of ten days or so, 
the brethren painfully shaved each other’s 
faces and heads. 

To continue the horarium, none, the 
last of the “little hours,” was sung at 
three. Work was resumed, and continued 
till six, when vespers were solemnly sung. 
A collation, consisting of a manchet of 
bread with a drink of beer; compline; and 
by eight to bed in the common dortor, 
which was sometimes open, sometimes 
divided into cells or cubicles, For recrea- 
tion there was the “‘frayter,” or common- 
room ; and Mr. Taunton gives a description 
of the relaxation there enjoyed in the 
following depressing terms : 

‘*Tt was generally in the afternoons they met 
here; and merry and bright would it be; for in 
that monastery [no monastery in particular] 
was one Dom Edward, a merry wight, full of 
jokes and stories mirthful [all this is Mr. 
‘Taunton’s mirthful imagination]. At times of 
recreation he would amuse the brethren by 
some droll conceit or m quip; a certain 
littie gesture of his lent a point to his story, and 
a twinkle of his eye betrayed the coming jest. 
But withal, be it remembered, he was a grave 
doctor, learned in divinity and much looked up 
to; for had he not been to Rome itself, on 
business connected with the abbey, and seen its 
wonders; and had [he not] many tales to tell 
of the monasteries he had visited and edified ?” 
And so on. 

Order, thrift, concentration of purpose, 
have the promise of this life as well as of 
that which is to come, and at their zenith 
the great abbeys were among the most im- 
portant institutions in the country. 

“Their influence was felt not only in the 
neighbourhood of each monastery—for great 
landlords, such as the mouks were, will always 
have power—but also in Parliament. There 
the abbots of the black monks alone out- 
numbered even the bishops; for no less than 
twenty-eight of them sat as barons of the 
realm, to some eighteen bishops. And there 
are respects in which they were more in touch 
with the common feeling of the country than 
eveu the bishops; for . . . the abbot was, with 
the exception of his attendance at Parliament, 
almost always living in the midst of the people.” 

Their growth had been gradual, their 
fall was abrupt. Two years sufficed to 
sweep away all those great institutes, and to 
alienate the wealth which represented the 
careful husbanding of centuries. But in 
effect their work was done. The ancient 
Benedictine spirit must be left behind upon 
the threshold of the modern world. In the 
modern representatives of the order a certain 
pride of spiritual ancestry survives, it is 
true; Westminster and Rivaulx have their 
legitimist pretenders; but whatever influence 
the nineteenth century Benedictine exercises 
upon the contemporary world must be attri- 
buted to qualities that are not the peculiar 
fruit of the Benedictine training, or to 
methods and an organisation learnt from 
their great rivals who sprang up to meet 
the needs of the sixteenth century. 








ie 


CHANGE IN COREA. 


Korea. By Mrs. Bishop (Isabella L. Bird). | 


2 vols. (John Murray.) © 


Wir the ne pers crammed with the 
movements of Wavopeian fleets in Chinese 
waters, this comes as a very timely book. 
Part of it is occupied with Mrs. Bishop’s 
visits to Corea—or as she prefers to write it, 
Korea—before the war. is is the Korea 
already made known to us by the Hon. 
George Curzon’s Problems of the East, and 
Mr. Savage-Landor’s Cho-sen. We here 
read again of the glories of the Kur- 
dong, or royal procession, of the fighting 
Korean ponies, of the curious custom in 
Korean cities of closing the streets at night 
to all but women, and of the love of Korean 
men for the top-knots and crinoline hats 
with which they consider their national 
existence to be in-some way bound up. But 
these matters, though accurately o ed 
and cleverly described by Mrs. Bishop, are 
not new to us. The contrary is the case 
with the kaleidoscopic changes in Korean 
manners and customs which have followed 
each other in quick succession since the out- 
break of the war between China and Japan. 
A new Korea has, in fact, arisen, of which 
we have hitherto heard only by meagre 
telegrams unintelligible to most lish 
newspaper readers, and it is this which 
occupies most of Mrs. Bishop’s two volumes. 

Before the war Korea seems to have been 
a China in little. Governed by a king who, 
though absolute over his subjects, yet owned 
the Emperor of China as his suzerain, anda 
mandarin class who looked on the tiller of 
the soil as a lemon to be squeezed, her 
people displayed all the vices of the Chinese 
without their industry and enterprise. But 
in June, 1894, Japan, in pursuance of a 
ary which, according to Mrs. Bishop, she 
ad been maturing for years, suddenly 
landed troops at Chemulpo, assaulted the 
capital, captured the king, and soon 
after declared war against China. Then 
followed the driving out of the Chinese 
from the country and its subjugation by 
the Japanese army, whose discipline and 
behaviour towards the civilian population 
are described by Mrs. Bishop as being 
beyond praise. Inspired, as she thinks, 
by our example in Egypt, the Japanese 
set about governing Korea according to 
Western ideas through the captured king, 
who became a mere puppet in their hands. 
On Mrs. Bishop’s second visit, in 1895, she 
found that the main roads had already 
become safe for Europeans, all allegiance to 
China had been solemnly renounced, a 
paper constitution had been promulgated, 
and the King and Queen had made such 
progress in European manners that they 
told Mrs. Bishop that ‘‘ England is our best 
friend.” Then came the signature of peace 
between China and Japan, and it seemed as 
if Korea, with its twelve millions of in- 
habitants, were going to be opened to the 
civilising influence of English and American 
missionaries, of Manchester cotton , 
and of Birmingham hardware. But thosewho 
thought so reckoned without their Oriental. 
Six months later the Hun-ren-tat, or Japan- 
ese-drilled native levies. rushed the Palace, 
murdered the Queen, and took prisoner the 





King and the Crown Prince. All this took 
at the instigation of a newly appointed 

apanese Envoy, who was promptly r 
and tried by his own government. The 
Kun-ren-tai, however, remained in possession 
of the Palace, and contrived to reign for 
months in the King’s name, pressing for- 
ward reforms of different kinds wi ap- 

mtly even greater vigour than the 
apanese. Increasing in audacity, they 
at length went a step too far, and dared 
to lay hands on the national top-knot. 
The usurpers not only cropped the heads of 
themselves and their royal prisoners, but 
issued a decree ordering the Koreans to 
lay aside their absurd hats and to cut 
their hair. This proved to be more than 
even Korean apathy could stand, and 
revolts broke out all over the country, 
while the King managed to escape to the 
Russian Legation, where eighty marines and 
one field-gun proved a sufficient defence. 
The Kun-ren-tai were put down, and some 
of the Queen’s murderers brought to justice. 
But the change in the game had thrown 
the ball into Russian hands. To the 
Russians Mrs. Bishop does ample justice, 
and gives them much credit for the improve- 
ment they have effected in the lot of the 
Korean emigrants who have settled in 
Russian Manchuria, and for their dis- 
interested acquiescence in the appointment 
of Dr. McLeavy Brown—whom they are 
now said to be tying to remove—to the 
control of Korean ce. But it is plain 
from what she says that Russian influence 
throughout the kingdom has everywhere 
supplanted Japanese, and she thi that 
the Korean troops, whose Japanese drill- 
instructors have been changed for Russian 
ones, may prove of service in the struggle 
which most Eastern travellers see impend- 
ing between Russia and Japan. Meanwhile, 
these changes seem to have worked nothing 
but good to Korea. In the capital, stone 
houses and brick-paved streets, yma which 
bicyclists scorch, have laced the mud 
huts, filthy lanes, and pack bulls described 
by the English travellers of 1894. Although 
many of these reforms are the work of Dr. 
McLeavy Brown, England does not seem in 
any hurry to profit by them. Not a single 
British trading ship was last year to be 
seen in Korean waters, there were hardly 
any British subjects in the three treaty 
ports, and very few articles of British origin 
imported into the country. The main cause 
of this, according to Mrs. Bishop, is the 
obstinacy of our manufacturers, who will 
make no attempt to meet the conditions of 
the native consumer. We fancy we have 
heard similar complaints before. 

Mrs. Bishop’s book is fully — with 
illustrations, maps, and appendices, giving 
all useful particulars of the statistics and 
trade of Korea. We wish we had space to 
do justice to the determination and courage 
with which her journeys were conducted 
under circumstances calculated to appal the 
strongest nerves. Besides suffering from a 
broken arm caused by the upsetting of a 
native cart, and from fever caught during 
the floods in Manchuria, she had to sleep 
night after night in the over-heated rooms, 
only a few feet square, of filthy Korean inns, 
swarming with vermin and rats, and foul 
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manner of - rottenness. That a 


with all ( 

delicately brought up ay woman should 
brave such hariships in the cause of science 
is a fact of which we should be proud, and 
she has certainly not been over-réwarded by 
the Fellowship of the Royal Geographical 


Society. 


THE PHILISTINE ABROAD. 


Little Journeys to the Homes of Famous Women. 
(Putnam’s Sons.) 


No author’s name is printed on the title- 
page of this book, but an advertisement at 
the end states it to be the work of Mr. 
Elbert Hubbard. We propose to notice it 
not for its merits, but as the specimen of 
how books should not be made. Mr. 
Hubbard is an American, volatile and 
youthful. He has neither reverence nor 
dignity. He is a stranger alike to the 
emotions of surprise and of enthusiasm, main- 
taining wherever he may be a dead level of 
inquisitiveness and receptivity, and describ- 
ing his adventures, such as they are, in an 
impertinent variety of journalese that main- 
tains an equally dead level of commonplace. 
And this observer presumes to instruct his 
fellow Americans concerning the homes and 
haunts, temperament and work, of illustrious 
women : Christina Rossetti and Mary Lamb, 
Mrs. Browning and Charlotte Bronté, Jane 
Austen and the Empress Josephine! That 
he should do so in the columns of a news- 
paper in America would be reasonable 
enough ; but that his glib “copy” should 
afterwards attain the distinction of publi- 
cation in book form in this country, that is 
a mistake. 

Just now Mr. Mackenzie Bell’s memoir 
of Christina Rossetti is being read. Mr. 
Hubbard’s Little Journey to Miss Rossetti’s 
home will therefore be as good a one as we 
can pick from the dozen to illustrate his 
method. 

He begins with some reflections upon 
that “sporadic stuff” genius. Then, after 
recording the births of the four children 
of the elder Rossetti, within a space of 
three years and ten months, Mr. Hubbard 
says : 


‘*The mother of this quartette was a sturdy 
little woman, with ing wit and rare good 
sense. She used to remark that her children 
were all of a size, and that it was no more 
trouble to bring up four than one, a suggestion 
thrown in here gratis for the benefit of you 
married folks in the hope that they will mar 
and inwardly digest. In point of well-ballasted, 
all-round c ter, fit for earth or heaven, 
none of the four Rossetti children was equal to 
their parents. They all seem to have had 
nerves outside of their clothes. Perhaps this 
was because they were brought up in London. 
A city is no he for children—nor grown 
people either ; I often think birds and children 
belong in the country. Paved streets, stone 
sidewalks, smoke-begrimed houses, signs read- 
ing ‘Keep off the grass,’ prying policemen, 
= zealous —— ins sag Mae insulting 

ings to greet gory e little immigrants 
fresh from God. Small wonder is it, as they 
grow up, that they take to drink and drugs, 
seeking in these a respite from the rattle of 
wheels and the never-ending cramp of unkind 








| condition. ‘But nature understands herself: the 


second generation, city-bred, is impotent.” | 
Follows a: short dissertation on Beedeker, 


‘jaunty and brisk, and then a long one on ' 


loomsbury lodging-houses, as evidence of 
the parts played by environment in the, 
Evolution of a Soul, and by way of intro- , 
duction to Charlotte-street, the home of the 
Rossettis for several years—a “location” , 
not far from Gower-street, says Mr. Hub- 
bard. Then some talk with the present 
landlady of Number 38, ending in the, 
engagement ny gs room for seven-and- | 
sixpence a week. earning that her guest 
was an American, the landlady asked FF he 
knew the McIn that lived in Michigan, 
which Mr. Hubbard parried by asking if 
she knew the Rossettis. ‘Oh, yes; I know 
Mr. William and Miss Christina. They 
came here together a year ago, and told me 
they were born here.” The chronicle passes 
next to Number 50, Charlotte-street, the 
second home of the family. 


‘This is the place where Dante Gabriel and 
@ young man named Holman Hunt had a studio, 
and where another young artist by the name of 
William Morris came to visit them; and here 
was born The Germ, that queer little chipmunk 
——_— in which first appeared ‘Hand and 
Soul’ and ‘The Blessed Damozel,’ written by 
Dante Gabriel when eighteen, the same age at 
which Bryant wrote T’hanaptosis. William Bell 
Scott used to come here too. Scott was a 
great man in his day. He had no hair on his 
head or face, not even eyebrows. Every follicle 
had grown aweary and quit. But Mr. Scott 
was quite vain of the shape of his head, for 
well he might be, since several choice sonnets 
had been combed out of it.” 


Next, an amusing personal experience of 
the last surviving member of the family, 
Mr. William Michael Rossetti. Mr. Hubbard 
called upon him. 


‘“‘He was most courteous and polite. He 
worships at the shrine of Whitman, Emerson, 
and Thoreau, and regards America as the spot 
from whence must come the world’s intellectual 
hope. ‘Great thoughts, like beautiful flowers, 
are produced by transplantation and the com- 

ingling of many elements.’ These are his 
words, and the fact that the Rossetti genius is 
the result of transplanting need not weigh in 
the scale as ’gainst the truth of the remark. 
Shortly after this call, at an Art Exhibition, I 
again met William Michael Rossetti. I talked 
with him some moments—long enough to 
discover that he was not aware we had ever 
met. This caused me to be rather less in love 
with the Rossetti genius than I was before.”’ 


The five pages that follow belong partly 
to Dante Gabriel Rossetti, and partly to an 
irrelevant photog™= her, a friend of the 
author; and at last Christina is reached. 


‘‘ Christina had the faculty of seizing beauti- 
ful moments, exalted feelings, sublime emo- 
tions, and working them up into limpid so 
that comes echoing to us as from across soft 
seas. In all of her lines there is a half-sobbing 
undertone—the sweet minor chord that is ever 
present in the songs of the Choir Invisible, 
whose music is the gladness as well as the 
sadness of the world.” 


A brief return to Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
sick at Birchington-on-Sea, the date of his 
death given wrongly by ten years, and the 
Little Journey ends. Very properly does 
Mr. Hubbard preface his book with the 








caution: ‘‘No attempt has been made to 
tell all about the subject—there is more can 
be said!”’ ‘Yes, and less. 

To the American who cares nothing for 
Christina Rossetti’s work and character Mr. 
Hubbard’s essay may be a readable and 
congenial introduction; but any one already 
familiar with her poetry, and conscious of 
her sensitive nature and love of secluded 
and austere life, will resent Mr. Hubbard’s 
loud tourist-suit and bowler-hat methods. 
Christina Rossetti is, of course, the extreme 
case. One does not so much mind Mr. 
Hubbard’s jocularity when it is applied to 
certain others, although it is only with an 


| effort that any intelligent person on this 
side of the Atlantic can read him patiently. 
LAY SERMONS. 


Practical Ethics. By 
(Swan Sonnenschein. ) 


Tuts is a book of a type which will probably 
become Scteatdiiaty Woluent. It consists 
rineipally of essays and addresses read 
before one or wg of the wept which 
have sprung up of late years for “ the pro- 
métion of ethival eiaae™ and the aly of 
ethical problems on a non-theological basis. 
Many serious people have long ago given 
up attending sermons, but they are none 
the less desirous to act rightly, and anxious 
to know what right conduct is. To this 
knowledge such books as Prof. Sidgwick’s 
are important contributions. They are 
indeed of the nature of lay sermons, dis- 
quisitions on moot points of the practical 
life by competent laymen, who have given 
to ethical subjects deliberate and trained 
consideration. Their aim is, of course, pri- 
marily practical rather than speculative. 
Prof. Sidgwick is the best known living 
representative of the school of ethical doc- 
trine known as Utilitarianism; but here he 
lays aside doctrine, and is unconcerned 
with speculative controversy. As to the 
fundamental basis of ethics, philosophers 
will probably differ until Doomsday; but 
their differences do not prevent them, 
or prevent mankind in general, from 
arriving at a pretty harmonious conception 
as to what kind of conduct is properly 
to be called moral. It is with the nature 
of that conception and the rules in which 
it can be formulated, the principles of 
right conduct, the media axiomata of ethics, 
that Prof. Sidgwick has here to do. 

The nature of Prof. Sidgwick’s audience 
gives him a certain cosy over the 
ordinary writer of sermons. Conduct may 
fall short of the moral standard either 
because the agent does not know what is 
right, or, knowing, does not will what is 
right. The latter, one fears, is most usually 
the case, and to removing this impediment 
of will the energies of the pulpit are natur- 
ally in the main directed. Professor Sidg- 
wick, however, was entitled, at least in 
courtesy, to assume that the will to act 
rightly was already present in his hearers. 

, else, should they take the trouble to 
attend the meetings of an ethical society ? 
He was able, therefore, to dispense with 
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rhetoric directed to the will, and to devote 
himself to the more congenial task of 
exploring and discussing certain imperfec- 
tions of moral knowledge, obscurities and 

erplexities of the ethical consciousness. 
For the harmonious conception of the nature 
of moral action of which we spoke is not, of 
course, a complete one. There are questions, 
upon the fringes of ethics, as to which the 
most diverse views prevail, questions even of 
every-day conduct, as to which even the 
most right-minded agent may well flounder 
for want of proper guidance. It is to such 
questions that Professor Sidgwick addresses 
himself. Some of them are questions of 
divided and conflicting duties, problems of 
casuistry proper, others are rather ques- 
tions whic e always progressive moral 
consciousness of humanity has not as yet 
quite brought within its scope—as to which 
it has not as yet declared and formulated 
itself. 

For ourselves we may say that we have 
found Professor Sidgwick’s discourses ex- 
tremely helpful and extremely illuminating. 
He has many of the qualities which go to 
make a good moral teacher—a moral 
teacher, we mean, as distinct from a moral 
force. He is clear-headed, obviously very 
much in earnest, yet not without humour, 
and above all markedly judicious, almost 
painfully careful to sae all round his subject 
and to give every point of view its due 
weight. We do not always agree with his 
conclusions, but at least they are always 
tenable ; and, whether we agree or not, his 
lucid, temperate discussions are always an 
admirable stimulus to thought. So much 
for Prof. Sidgwick’s general handling of his 
book ; we have only space for a few remarks 
as to the individual subjects dealt with. 
The first two essays are introductory, setting 
forth the objects of ethical societies, their 
—_ and possible value. The next two 
deal with the ethics of war and arbitration, 
and with the principle, more often acted 
upon than avowed, that states, in their 
dealings with each other, are exempt from 
the ordinary laws of justice, veracity, and 
good faith which are universally held to 
govern the relations of individual man with 
individual man. Machiavelli is discussed, 
but not Nietzsche, though one fancies that 
Nietzsche’s doctrine of ‘‘ master-morality ” 
must have been in the writer’s mind through- 
out. With the sophism that a human being 
is ethically responsible to the State of which 
he forms a part, but not ethically responsible 
to mankind in general, Prof. Sidgwick 
makes short work : 


“If everything is permitted in national 
struggles for the sake of the nation, it will be 
easy to think that everything is permitted in 
party-struggles or class-s gles for the sake 
of the party or class. The tendencies of modern 
democracy are running strongly towards the 
increase of corporate sentiments and the habits 
of corporate action in industrial groups and 
classes, and so towards dividing civilised 
humanity by lines that cut across the lines 
separating nations; and history certainly does 
not justify us in confidently expecting that 
when the rules of private morality are no 
longer held to apply to public action, patriotism 
will still keep class feeling and party feeling 
within the bounds cendeel by national peace 
and well-being. . . . In mediaval Italy, 





whereas in the twelfth century the chronicle 
ran simply ‘Parma fights Piacenza,’ before the 
end of the thirteenth it ran, .‘ Parma, with the 
exiles from Piacenza, fights Piacenza.’ ” 


Then come a pair of essays dealing with 
the right and wrong of religious conformity 
and clerical veracity, and Prof. Sidgwick rolls 
over and confounds an incautious clerical con- 
troversialist who seems to have committed 
himself to the position that a clergyman is 
justified in publicly and solemnly asserting 
his belief in creeds which contain state- 
ments that he holds to be false. To many 
readers this will be the most interesting part 
of the book, and it certainly affords the 
most entertaining reading. We should not 
care to have to measure swords with Prof. 
Sidgwick. The last essay in the book, on 
Unreasonable Action, is perhaps psycho- 
logical rather than practical in its character ; 
but in the two which precede it, on Zucur, 
and The Pursuit of Culture, Prof. Sidgwi 
approaches a subject which has wide and 
far-reaching implications. We are bound 
to say that some of his conclusions here 
seem to us highly disputable. For instance: 

‘IT think it may be said that the promotion 
of culture, in one form or another, is more and 
more coming to be recogni as the main 
moral justification for the luxurious expenditure 
of the rich.” 

Well, it all depends on what you mean 
by “culture,” and of course there are excep- 
tions. But we should be inclined to say 
that nine-tenths of the luxurious expenditure 
of the rich has no relation to culture what- 
ever, and that the other tenth is chiefly 
devoted to thwarting it. We do not see 
what other result the purchasing of bad 
pictures, which you do not know to be bad, 
or the binding of gorgeous books, which you 
do not intend to read, can well have. 
Surely culture has always flourished, and 
will always flourish, in spite of, and not by 
means of, the rich. 


AMERICAN TRAITS. 


Transatlantic Traits. By the Hon. Martin 
Morris. (Elliot Stock.) 


Tus little volume, which consists of three 
admirably written and thoughtful essays, of 
which ‘‘ At Sea” and ‘‘American Traits” 
originally appeared in the Wineteenth Century 
and the New Review respectively, shows a 
shrewdness of observation and a depth of 
feeling which are rare in books of travel, 
even when they are written by ‘‘ eminent 
hands.” Mr. Morris throughout writes with 
force and sincerity, and frequently with 
singular powerandcharm. He has brought 
to his task many excellent literary qualities, 
besides unfaltering sincerity and a sympathy 
for humanity untarnished by prejudice. 
The essay on the people and institutions of 
the United States compares to its advantage 
with any recent work that has appeared, 
and certainly deserves the attention of 
Americans as much as M. Paul Bourget’s 
book, or the amusing volume which Messrs. 
Scribner lately published, entitled America 
and the Americans: From a French Point of 
View. 





It may be questioned whether an imagi- 
figure is conceivable incorporating the 
uliarities of a people so varied as the 
inhabitants of the United States. The North 
contradicts the South, while the West gives 
the lie to both. 


‘Though American life presents a clear and 
effective image to the mind, this is not so much 
because of its strikingness in any respect as on 
account of its widespread monotony. The pic- 
turesque does not catch the eye, but constant 
repetiticn fixes the view.” 


This impression is one which the most 
observant travellers in America have ex- 
perienced. But in spite of the near kin- 
ship and fundamental similarity existing 
between the English people and the Ameri- 
cans, yet, as Mr. Morris observes, the “ two 
countries are as different from each other as 
‘a woman with a past’ is from a young 
lady of fifteen.” In America 


‘‘ your grandfather’s bust looks nearly as old as 
the Elgin marbles do here. . . . In this broad, 
flat, open country there are no interesting holes 
or corners, or nooks or crannies; there is little 
that is picturesque or artistic. . . . No, this is 
the land of the people, and of some inglorious 
millionaires; of cities and citizens, of stores 
and offices, factories and institutions, trains 
and trams, bells and wires... in short, of 
countless faces, facts and figures.” 


In other words, “the typical sights and 
objects in America are eminently social and 
economic.” 


“If,” says Mr. Morris, ‘‘ you have not a deep 
and sincere faith in mankind as a race, and a 
broad, democratic sympathy with all human 
efforts and struggles, keep away from this vast 
mob of undistinguished and indistinguishable 
people. It is but a colourless crowd of barren 
existence to the dilettante, a poisonous field of 
clover to the cynic.” 


These reflections enable us to realise how 
differently America impresses different 
observers. The satirist and the philosopher 
arrive at — conclusions. No one 
without a genuine love of humanity will 
derive profit from these crude but vigorous 
social and political conditions, some of which 
are still in the experimental stage. ‘No 
wonder the people ‘guess’ most things,” 
writes Mr. Morris; “the whole country is 
one immense framework of guesses.” 

Mr. Morris is inclined to disparage the 
boasted ‘‘ culture” of American women. It 
is conspicuous, he thinks, chiefly owing to 
the absence of intellectual attainments in the 
men. 

** A lady who has read enough of Ruskin or 
of Herbert Spencer to prate about them ignor- 
antly seems a prodigy of learning to a man who 
has never heard of them... . versation at 
a party is often nothing but a lecture from an 
American girl.” 

The author of America and the Americans 
is still more severe on her. He grew very 
weary of the word “ culture.” 

“I know,” writes this pungent observer, 
‘‘“men and women in France, in Russia, in 
Italy, who k and read half a dozen lan- 

ages, who know and have learnt much from 

istinguished people all over the world, who 
have gone shook the hard continental and 
university training, and who do not dream that 
anyone thinks them of pre-eminent culture. 
But here, God bless you! these women who 
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only just know how to write their notes of 
invitation and their letters properly talk of 
culture.” 
Well, we abuse the word a good deal in 
England too. 
n the subject of American journalism 
these two writers are also in accord. Mr. 
Morris describes even their best journals as a 
daily libel on every body and thing. 
Actions are never taken, simply because it 
is impossible to indict a whole profession. 
The Frenchman came to the conclusion that 
the stranger arriving in New York, who 
plunges suddenly into the newspapers, must 
imagine that ‘the population consisted of 
Thugs, fire-bugs, and bankrupts, who, for 
some unaccountable reason, spent large sums 
on advertising.” But perhaps the finest 
icture of the “‘ American spirit” in words 
is Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s : 
‘* Lo, imperturbable he rules, 
Unkempt, disreputable, vast— 
And, in the teeth of all the schools, 
I—I shall save him at the last!” 
This is the impression the American appears 
to have left on Mr. Morris, and in his 
Transatlantic Traits he has conveyed it with 
much force and admirable literary skill. 


NEAT PARAPHRASES. 


Poems from Horace, Catullus, and Sappho, 
and Other Pieces. By Edward George 
Harman. (Dent.) 


Mr. Harman wields a graceful and facile 
His versions of Greek and Latin odes 


pen. 
are pleasing exercises in a moribund art; 
they are full of neatly turned phrases, and 


witness to a considerable command of varied 
metre. Of course, Mr. Harman simplified 
his problem considerably by confining him- 
self to paraphrase and not aiming at trans- 
lation. He takes privilege to expand where 
he will, and reject what he will. His 
rendering of Horace’s ‘‘ Festo quid potius 
die” may serve for an example : 


‘© NEPTUNE’S FAST. 


‘* What shall we do, my Lydé, say, 
To celebrate this festal day ? 
See, the sun wheels to his decline, 
Haste, then, ’tis time to broach the wine, 
Our oldest wine shall quit its rest, 
For Neptune’s feast demands the best. 
Neptune, the green-haired nymphs among, 
We'll praise in antiphonal song ; 
Your lyre shall themes divide 
Latona and the huntress Queen. 
Then, in a song, we’ll celebrate 
The praise of her who keeps her state 
At Cnidos and the Cyclades, 
Which gleam afar across the seas ; 
And ofttimes chooseth to repair 
To Paphos’ sweet pellucid air, 
When through the blue is borne afar 
By snow- white swans her glittering car. 
And last, to Night we will rehearse 
A holy, high and solemn verse.” 


This is legitimate paraphrase, but we think 
that occasionally Mr. Harman carries his 
license too far. Thus he writes: 


ween 


A thousand rills refresh the ground, 
Where on the orchard’s sunlit floor 
Pomona sheds her bounteous store.” 


All this, if you please, stands for the solitary 
— “‘uda mobilibus pomaria rivis.” 
urely the paraphrast of Horace is not called 
upon to paraphrase all Orelli’s notes into the 
bargain. As with expansions, so with re- 
jections. Mr. Harman often leaves out so 
much as to lose not merely the outlines, but 
the character of his original. To turn the 
‘“‘aures Capripedum Satyrorum acutas ”’ into 
“listening Satyrs tame” is surely to 
blur the clearly visualised and thoroughly 
Horatian image. With the deeper poetry 
of Catullus and of Sappho Mr. Renbin is, 
we think, less successful than with Horace’s 
modish strain. But his “‘ Vivamus, mea 
Lesbia, atque amemus,” although he has 
somewhat wilfully altered the sense of the 
opening lines, is, on the whole, good : 
‘* Kiss me, my love, and yet again 

Kiss me, that so the eager pain 

Of severance we may forget ; 

For when our little sun is set, 

Though suns may set and rise again, 

For us shall endless night remain. 

Then kiss me, love, while yet we may ; 

Let wisdom frown so we are gay ; 

Kiss me, and from that honeyed store 

Of kisses bring a hundred more— 

A thousand kisses add to these, 

And then a thousand more, nor cease 

Till all the reckoning of our bliss 

Is blotted out in kiss on kiss, 

And envious wight may never see 

The kisses thou didst give to me.” 


Beside this let us put, for the sake of 
comparison, the seventeenth century ren- 
dering, also a paraphrase, of the opening of 
the same ode by Thomas Campion : 


** My sweetest Lesbia, let us live and love ; 

And though the sager sort our deeds reprove, 

Let us not way them: heaven’s great lampes 
doe dive 

Into their west, and strait again revive : 

But soone as once set is our Tittle light 

Then must we sleepe one ever-during night.” 


We venture to give two other brief speci- 
mens, by way of illustrating the variety of 
Mr. Harman’s muse. His ‘‘ Persicos Odi” 
is a rather happy parody : 


Sir Jonn TO His VALET. 


‘* I do not like your Jewish tastes, 

I hate your furs and astrachan, 

Melton and velvet’s good enough, 

Or was, to coat a gentleman. 

You need not trouble to inquire 

What is the latest sort of hat, 

Chapman and Moore have got my size, 

And yours, and can attend to that.” | 
And we have been struck by the following, 
which, though modelled upon the manner 
of certain epigrams in the ‘“ Anthology,” 
is not precisely a version of any one: 


THE OLD GUIDE. 
(As a Greek might have written it.) 


‘* Old Hans, who finds his day is done, 

And that no more the heights he’ll scale, 
That walking now where others run, 

His feet must linger in the vale, 





‘* Here dwells the Sibyl, here 
Broad shades and pleasant greens abound, 


Here, led by patient husbandry, 


His lantern, sachel, pic, and ropes 
hung upon a votive wall, 


A VIEW OF DE QUINOEY. 
The Opium-Eater and Essays by Thomas 


de Quincey. With an Introduction by 
Richard Le Gallienne. (Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Classics: Ward, Lock & Co.) * 


Tue introduction to this pretty and conve- 
nient reprint shows Mr. Le Gallienne at his 
best. It is modest and sympathetic, and 
has some felicities of expression. This, for 
instance, is a good little bit of appreciation, 
quite at the beginning. 

‘*De Quincey is the ‘scholar-gipsy’ of popular 
mythology as Bhelley and B te dP a te 
them the ideal poet. In that mythology the 
poet goes for ever with wild hair and exposed 
throat, and the scholar is conceived in appear- 
ance as a sort of dreamy rag-and-bone man. 
And truly the star that is the soul of man has 
seldom chosen to shine in such a crazy little 
dusty lantern of a body as that intrusted with 
the genius of Thomas de Quincey. The soul 
seems to have thrown on its mortal vesture as 
carelessly as the quaint little body used hastily 
to clothe itself with any odd garments that 
chanced to be at hand.” 

Of course, Mr. Le Gallienne would not be 
Mr. Le Gallienne if he did not irritate us 
occasionally, and we are grateful that it is 
not this time by any sentimentality or 
vulgarity of temper, but only by the obiter 
dicta of his ignorance. There is certainl 

something of irritation in the smile with 
which we greet his statement that De Quincey 
was ‘“‘one of our greatest political econo- 
mists” and his careless grouping of Sir 
Thomas Browne along with Milton and 
Jeremy Taylor as one of those whose “sudden 
sentences and pages of impassioned prose ” 
were rather “the sparks from their daily 
knife-grinding, than the work of the poet 
consciously aiming at beauty for beauty’s 
sake.” Surely Browne’s style was as con- 
scious and as deliberate as man’s need be. 
Mr. Le Gallienne’s version of De Quincey’s 
retreat from Oxford is that his brilliant first 
day’s examination ‘‘ was ‘merely in Latin,’ 
and De Quincey was already weary of such 
easy laurels. So instead of present- 
ing himself for the Greek examination, 
he quietly packed up his things the day 
before, and left Oxford in disgust.” The 
usual account of the matter, and we 
should think the correct one, is, that De 
Quincey did his paper work brilliantly, and 
then, whether through pique or through 
nervousness, failed to present himself for 
the viva voce examination which took place 
some days later. 

We hope that Mr. Le Gallienne is 

not responsible for the choice of essays 
to accompany the Opium Later in this 

volume. The Letters to a Young Man are 

well enough, and contain, in a bit of con- 

troversy with Coleridge, one of the best 

specimens of that humorous manner to 

which Mr. Le Gallienne thinks that De 

Quincey was too much given. But the 

eighty pages of Notes from the Pocket-Book 

of a Late Opium-Eater are really not par- 

ticularly interesting bits of early nineteenth 

century journalism. De Quincey’s best 

work is not of very great bulk, and if the 

Suspiria, the Essay on Murder Considered as 

one of the Fine Arts, and the three Essays on 

Rhetoric, Style and Language had taken the 





Has 
And down the last descent he hopes 
To find his way without a fall.” 





place of these Notes, we should have had it 
nearly all between a single pair of covers. 
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BRIEFER MENTION. 


John Bright. By C. A. Vince. 
Era Series.” (Blackie & Son.) 


HIS little book seems to us, in its 
way, a remarkable success. It 

is a model of what such a sketch should 
be—sober, well-written, with the matter 
well-ordered, and throughout a_ tone 
of judicial care not unmixed with en- 
thusiasm. To most men Bright must 
appear as a great statesman “for the 
moment,” a man who was right on nearly 
every ~— question, but who was as 
certainly untrustworthy and even wrong 
whenever he passed to generalisation. He 
came near rivalling Burke in his oratory; 
but it is hard to imagine two more radically 
different types of mind. As a political 
theorist Bright’s place is very low. He 
felt the immediate needs of the people, and 
expressed them with extraordinary power ; 
but let him once exalt a particular expedient 
into a law of political philosophy and he 
became narrow and unimportant. He did a 
great work in his Free Trade campaign, but 
we cannot accept his economic dogmatism as 
final. His policy on education was highl 


*¢ Victorian 


valuable, but what of his view of the problem 
in the abstract? So, too, on the matter of 
foreign policy. Most of the particular acts 
which he condemned were nc doubt worthy of 
condemnation, but the principles which he laid 
down to guide thecountry in her external rela- 
tions would land anycommunityinchaos. The 
truth is, that he was a great man of affairs, 
a great orator, but, as Mr. Vince well puts it, 
‘he served his own generation rather than 
posterity.” 

To a review such as this the most important 
aspect of Bright is as a great master of the 
English tongue. The power of his speeches 
has been universally acknowledged, but one 
is apt to forget that as an epigrammatist 
and phrase- maker he all but rivalled 
Disraeli. Many have become so familiar 
that men have forgotten their source. 
“Foreign policy is simply a gigantic system 
of outdoor relief for the aristocracy of 
Great Britain” ; ‘‘ Dissenters are expected 
to manifest all the qualities spoken of in 
the Epistle to the Corinthians—‘ to hope all 
things, to believe all things, to endure all 
things’ ”’ ; ‘‘ Disraeli’s notes on the Bank of 
Elegance” ; and the description of Disraeli 
as the ‘“‘mystery-man of politics” and “a 
Voltaire who wrote history far better without 
facts than with them,” are a few examples. 
He invented the phrases: ‘ Oave of 
Adullam,” “Tory democrat,” “fancy fran- 
chises,” though Disraeli’s comment on the 
last is equally effective. ‘ Alliteration,” he 
said, ‘‘is a popular form of language among 
savages. It is, I beli¢ve, the characteristic 
of rude and barbarous poetry; but it is not 
an argument in legislation.” 


Northanger Abbey and Persuasion. 


By Jane 
Austen. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Tue set of Jane Austen’s novels which this 
volume completes does not absolutely ex- 
haust her writings, for the two gene, 


copy- 


Lady Susan and The Watsons, are sti 





| right, having been first published as late as 


1869 by Messrs. Bentley & Son. Mr. Austin 
Dobson has supplied scholarly introductions 
to Messrs. Macmillans’ all but complete 
edition. In closing his labours Mr. Dobson 
gracefully corrects an error in his editing ; 
and since the facts are interesting we quote 
his statement : ; 


“In a note to the ‘ Introduction’ to Mansfield 
Park the present writer announced that the 
first review of Miss Austen in the Quarterly was 
written by Sir Walter Scott, andin making this 
announcement he was under the impression that 
he was making it for the first time. meg ere 
the fact was not known to Mr. Austen-Leigh, 
who, speaking gratefully elsewhere of Sir 
Walter’s later pra‘ses of his aunt’s work, finds 
fault with this particular article as inferior to 
Whately’s. Nor dves it seem to have been 
known to Miss Austen’s most accomplished 
biographer, Prof. Goldwin Swith, who, after 
quoting Scott’s commendations from the Diary, 
goes on to say that the Quarterly reviewed 
her in 1815, ‘very poorly and in a doubtful 
strain.’ Yet the information so obligingly 
afforded by Mr. John Murray was all the 
while lying perdu in a note to chap. lv. 
of Lockhart’s Life of Scott. After explain- 
ing that he had been misled into ascribing 
Dr. Whitely’s article to his father-in-law, 
Lockhart adds: ‘The article which Scott did 
contribute to the Quarterly on the novels of 


Y | Miss Austen was that which the reader will 


find in No. XXVII. [for October, 1815]. Emma 
and Northanger Abbey, in particular, were great 
favourites of his, and he often read chapters of 
them to his evening circle.’ If this note escaped 
Mr. Austen-Leigh, he unwittingly confirms its 
last words, for he expressly refers to his per- 
sonal knowledge of the well-worn condition of 
Sir Walter’s own copy of Miss Austen’s novels 
at Abbotsford.”’ 

With the exception of Pride and Prejudice, 
which Mr. C. E. Brock illustrated, all the 
novels in this edition have been embellished 
with pen pictures by Mr. Hugh Thomson. 
We adhere to an opinion we have expressed 
that Jane Austen’s stories are too true and 
vivid on the literary plane to need, or to be 
in a position to gain by, illustrations. We 
turn with a languid curiosity to Mr. Thom- 
son’s presentments of Anne Elliot—to our 
mind the most perfect of Jane Austen’s 
creations—and we find a pretty drawing of 
a pretty woman which does not satisfy us. 
Of course it does not. For us Anne Elliot 
is a real person, and we should be dissatisfied 
with her likeness in a photograph. 


A Bibliography of British Municipal History. 
By Charles Gross, Ph.D. (Longmans.) 


Mr. Freperic Harrison, if we mistake not, 
initiated, some two or three years ago, a 
great scheme for a general bibliography of 
English history. The project is one for all 
good wishes, but the book now before us may 
serve as a warning of its magnitude and 
difficulty. Prof. Gross occupies 461 pages 
and indexes 3,092 books, yet he only covers 
an infinitesimal portion of the total field. 
Thus he defines his own scope: 

‘*This Bibliography comprises books, pam- 
phlets, magazine articles, and papers of learned 
societies, relating wholly or in part to British 
municipal history; in other words, to the 
governmental or constitutional history of 
the boroughs of Great Britain, including 
gilds and parliamentary representation. Town 
histories which do not deal with any of these 








histories are omi § 


Prof. Gross is already favourably known 
to students of municipal history by his im- 
portant monograph on Zhe Gild-Merchant, 
and his present work does not belie his 
reputation ; so far as we have been able to 
test it, it is carried out with the utmost 
industry, learning, and judgment. The 
first third of it is opel to anger i280: 

upon municipal history, and these 
— ee under sub-headings; the 
second two-thirds contains the literature of 
individual boroughs arranged in alphabetical 
order. Here, again, sub-clasaift cation is 
resorted to when convenient. Thus, for 
London, Prof. Gross selects 309 books as 


topics, purely o* (orm works, and parish 


worthy of mention, and puts them under 
the following eleven heads—Bibliographies, 
Town Records, Chronicles, General Histories, 


Mediseval London, Charters, Laws and 
Privileges, Courts and Offices, Gilds and 
Companies, Municipal Reform, London 
County Council, and Miscellaneous. Nor has 
Prof. Gross contented himself with draw- 
ing up a mere catalogue: he has turned it 
into a catalogue raisonné by appending to 
at least half his entries brief notes setting 
forth the nature of the book dealt with, 
estimating its value, and referring to im- 
portant documents printed in it. Thus he 
earns our gratitude, and, we trust, estab- 
lishes a precedent for Mr. Frederic Harri- 
son’s bibliographers of the future. The 
work is issued as a volume of the Harvard 
Historical Studies, and it reflects credit on 
Harvard. 


Shakespeare’s “‘ Merchant of Venice.” Edited 
by A. W. Verity, M.A. (Pitt Press.) 


Mr. Venrity’s work in this edition is as 
careful and judicious as ever. The amount 
of space devoted to notes and introductory 
matter appears to be greater than in some 
earlier volumes of the series, and, on the 
whole, considering that it is only advanced 
students who could be trusted with such 
an edition at all, the change is an im- 
rovement. Two or three suggestions on in- 
ividual points of treatment may perhaps be 
of service to Mr. Verity. More stress should, 
perhaps, have been laid on the alteration in 
ethical sentiment, which makes the root idea 
of so delightful a play inevitably appear 
artificial to modern readers. Scien, 
of course, meant his Jew to be an obvious 
villain, and Shakespeare’s audience took him 
so; our sympathies, on the other hand, are 
almost necessarily drawn to Shylock’s side. 
In discussing Shakespeare’s “‘ local colour,” 
Mr. Verity, following Elze, rather pooh- 
hs the notion that the t can have 

m in Italy; but he does not refer to the 
more recent treatment of the question by 
Herr Sarrazia, which seems to us to throw 
the balance of probabilities the other way. 
Finally, Silvayn’s Orator was, as Mr. Verity 
says, translated in 1596 ; but some, at least, 
of its contents seem to have had their 
English dress at an earlier date in Edward 
Aggas’s Certain Tragical Cases (1590) and 
Munday’s The Defence of Contraries (1593). 
These are, we repeat, suggestions rather 
than criticisms, and not intended to detract 
from our praise of Mr. Verity’s admirable 


; edition. 
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THE NEWEST FICTION. 


A GUIDE FOR NOVEL READERS. 
Tur TRAGEDY OF THE “‘ Korosko.” By A. Conan Doy te. 


The Korosko is a Nile steamer; and we are straightway intro- 
duced to its passengers. The capture of the whole party by the 
dervishes, while ashore, is the beginning of adventures. These are 
entertaining and unpleasant by turns, and finally rescue comes 
from the Camel Corps. In the desert love and heroism get their 
chances; and when the principal characters sum up their 
experience, they all find that they have learned something. “It is 
my firm belief,” says Mr. Belmont. ‘‘ that there was not one of us 
who did not rise to a greater height during those days in the desert 
than ever before or since. When our sins come to be weighed, 
much may be forgiven us for the sake of those unselfish days.” 
A thoroughly breezy, amusing, and wholesome story. (Smith, 
Elder & Co. 333 pp. 6s.) 

Roven Justice. By M. E. Brappon. 

Miss Braddon has the secret of perpetual vigour, perpetual 
enthusiasm. Here is a new novel from her pen—her fifty-some- 
thingth, we believe—and it is as well conceived and well handled 
as ever. The hero is a Cambridge man—a fine fellow, but down 
on his luck—who is tried on a murder charge and acquitted, 
although not without a stain. He subsequently tracks down the 
real criminal and wrings a confession from him. (Simpkin & Co. 
392 pp. 6s.) 


Tue VINTAGE. By E. F. Benson. 


The author of Dodo has travelled some distance from his first 
novel. Here we have the history of a people fighting to be free, 
the emotions of patriots, the stress of war. e scene is the Greece 
which Byron sought to assist to liberty, and the dedication is to 
Her Majesty, Olga, Queen of the Hellenes. It is not good reading 
for Turks, Mr. Jacomb Hood supplies eleven clever, but un- 
necessary, pictures; and there is a crude, but necessary, map. 
(Methuen & Co. 397 pp. 6s.) 


Tue Ficut ror THE Crown. By W. E. Norris. 

A political novel. Home Rule is the question at issue, and 
Mr. Norris’s puppets discuss it from beginning to end. It is, 
indeed, a romance of talk. (Seeley & Co. 385 pp. 6s.) 


Jostan’s WIFE. By Norma Lormenr. 


* Love is so cussed; it has no respect of goodness”: with this 
sentiment the book opens. ‘‘He kept her feet warm, and he had 
no fear of being disturbed: ”’ that is the end. And between these 
two sentences the neurotic heroine, Camela Skidmore, enjoys a 
year’s holiday from her Baptist husband; and travels to Sicily 
and meets a platonic affinity; and subsequently returns to the 
Baptist, who ests divorce, but is frustrated by the platonic 
affinity, who insists that the Baptist also must first have a year’s 
holiday. So the Baptist does so, and on his return finds Camela 
chastened and penitent. (Methuen & Co. 316 pp. 6s.) 


SpanisH Jonny. By Wim McLennan. 


There is also a mere trifle of a sub-title: ‘‘ Being a Memoir, now 
first published in complete form, of the early Life and Adventures 
of Colonel John McDonnell, known as ‘Spanish John,’ when a 
Lieutenant in the Company of St. James of the Regiment Irlandia, 
in the Service of the King of Spain operating in Italy.” It is 
hardly necessary to say more, except that there are pictures, 
and the story is a brisk one. (Harper & Brothers. 271 pp. 6s.) 
A Low-sorn Lass. 


By Mrs. Hersert Martin. 


This novel begins: ‘ Like Wordsworth’s ‘ Lucy,’ Sukey Rogers 
was one whom, from her earliest childhood, there was ‘none to 


Sukey, as a child, had a friend named Bill Harris, who talked like 
this: ‘“‘There be a cirkis comin’, and wild beastses.” Indeed, 
almost every one in the book talks like this. Sukey loved one man 
and married another—a barn stormer—and lives unhappy until we 
lose sight of her. (Hurst & Blackett. 305 pp. 6s.) 


Jack Rivers. By Annie THomas, 


There are chapter-headings in this book that will make the senti- 
mental novel-reader’s mouth water. The ingredients are mixed 
according to an old and favourite recipe. The hero is disinherited 
by his father, and a vulgarian substituted for him. The hero’s fiancée 
therefore releases him, and marries the substitute. The hero, thus 
stranded, falls in love with the beautiful daughter of an artist, and 
wins her, and the artist’s wedding present is the hero’s ancestral 


home. (F. V. White. 240 pp. 6s.) 
Vinvicra. By Fenn Marcu. 
How Jermyn S ’s life was darkened, and his Parliamentary 


a blighted, by the care of a dipsomaniac mother; how he 
oved in vain, and was vainly loved, and won not satisfaction but 


wisdom, is the theme of this story; which is a sincere, if not a 


remarkable, piece of work. (Horace Marshall & Son. 220 pp. 
3s. 6d.) 
A Branon or Laure. By A. B. Louis. 


A story of religious persecution in France in the time of 
Louis XIII. The central figures in the drama are Pére Grandier, 
and a jealous Abbess who brings about his execution at the stake 
on a false charge. A pathetic little book. (Bliss, Sands & Oo, 
147 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


Tue Lapy CHARLOTTE. By ApEtinE SERGEANT. 


Lady Charlotte Byng is a handsome and accomplished woman, 
proud of her family records. Anxious to publish these, she 
employs Arthur Ellison to edit the ‘‘ Belfield Memoirs.” Ellison, 
being a cad, seeks his own ends, makes love to Lady Charlotte’s 
niece, and secretly compiles a slanderous book on the family from 
the materials placed before him. Then, by the eternal law of 
improbability, his MS. is sent to Lady Charlotte for her opinion, 
by a publisher to whom she acts as ‘‘reader.” ‘I wonder 
if I shall kill this young man?” she says as she examines the 


MS. The upshot may be left unindicated. A sprightly story. 
(Hutchinson & Co. 335 pp. 6s.) 
Two Bonnie Scorcn Lassrzs. By E. G. Heron Warson. 


An amateurish love-story. Miss Watson describes the beauty of 
her heroines in’ the halfpenny novelette manner, and uses French 
and italics too freely. When one of the heroines is trying to 
escape from a gipsy caravan, we read: ‘‘ A ditch—a deep ditch—and, 
thank God ! it was dry, there being almost no water in it.” (Turn- 
bull & Spears. 255 pp.) 


Toe Wuarre Cart. By Henry Francis. 


This is a pleasant love-story laid in the Chiltern Hills. We are 
introduced to prosperous farmers, fox-hunting squires, dairy-maids, 
e life, with a diversion to London 


and the whole round of villag 
when the plot thickens. The white cat plays a subordinate, but a 
ves. 290 pp. 4s. 6d.) 


continuous part in the story. (William 








praise, and very few to love’; but here, I am afraid, the likeness 
must be said to cease.” It is not the best way to begin a novel. 





Tse Brive Dramonps. By Lema Bovusrzap. 
Those readers who can believe that a woman may marry her 
lover’s twin brother by mistake, and only find it out when her 
husband dies, and his brother turns up, may enjoy this Anglo- 
Indian P. & O. story. Others will not. (F. V. White & Oo. 
119 pp. 1s.) 
THe Rasan or PATMANDRI. By Henry Francis, 
This is a Hindu romance, compact of temple mysteries, and 
nautch girls, and tigers, and snake-charming, and captivities, and 
escapes—with a love-story emerging. (William Reeves, 277 pp. 
4s.) 
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“THE SCHOOL FOR SAINTS.” 
By H. W. Massivenam. 


Tue chief literary quality of this book seems to me its reserve—its 
distinction. It is res to have this quiet, sober work after a 
confused noise of many Crocketts. And it argues singular courage 
for a writer to set aside her earlier and lighter successes and 
begin steadily to walk the path of great literature. But I hope she 
will not expect any encouragement. Most English readers prefer 
The Mighty Atom to a dozen School for Samts. In the first 
lace, they are not interested in saints, unless they happen to be 
ike Father Storm; and, in the second place, the presence of 
scholarship and artistry in a novel will seem to them a weariness 
and an intrusion. The public which, through the golden mouth of 
Mr. Clement Scott, proclaimed Ibsen ‘a muck-ferreting dog,” 
thought Jude the Obscure obscene, and neglected Meredith during 
the greater part of his career, will certainly vote Zhe School for 
Saints a bore. Many will think it profane. Others, I have no 
doubt, will regard it as a Popish plot. For myself, I confess that, 
while I have no sympathy with its religion, I think it a most 
interesting and original study in religious emotion ; that I find it 
none too long; and that I am glad that the purpose of writing 
it is to be developed in a sequel. That it rejects most of 
the conventions of the modern novel, and restores the writer to his 
place of analyst, appraiser, and chorus to his characters, is not a 
point of recommendation to me. I like to see the novelist lay aside 
this prerogative. But “ John Oliver Hobbes” uses it with so much 
grace, and at times with such notable power, that I reconcile 
myself at last to these communings, these gentle and mystical 
responses to the devotions of Robert and Brigit. And finally, I 
express my gratitude for another charming archaism, the revival, 
for the purposes of the novel, of the art and practice of letter-writing. 
Many of Orange’s letters are quite Richardsonian in length; but 
they are all delightful. 

The book has grown out of an idea. ‘‘The school for saints” 
is the world; the rather unsaintly world, one would say, of Mr. 
Disraeli and Austrian Archdukes with morganatic wives from the 
Opera. Indeed, the majority of “John Oliver Hobbes’s” char- 
acters sagem rather to regard it as a battlefield, a playroom, a 
counting-house—or if as a school, a school for scandal. But, none 
the less, the author does contrive to suggest with great skill the 
presence in such a society of influences which bring about that 
taming, or even surrender, of the will which we saintliness. 
This is how she describes the working of this influence on the 
fastidious temper of her hero, Robert Orange : 

‘**He learnt that there was still an influence on this earth which 
neither doctrines of vanity nor the pride of life could mar. And 
whereas other influences made for restlessness, dissatisfaction, a sort of 
shame, and certainly much folly, this, on the contrary, brought strength 
and a sense of heirship to the peace of God. He obtained, too, his first 
clear and untroubled vision of time. He saw that, of a truth, a thousand 
years were as one day, and one day was as a thousand years—not in 
God’s sight only, but in that school for saints which has been often called 
the way of the world.” 

The master in this school is, of course, the Roman Catholic 
Church. There Orange finds a rich soil for cultivating the life of 
the soul amid the desert of society—a society, be it remembered, 
of antimacassars and mid-Victorian emotions; but he does not 
leave it. He remains 


‘* Half in the busy world, and half beyond it.” 


He is patronised by his chief, Disraeli, stands for Parliament at 
a by-election, wins his seat (is it not a little curious that he, a 
Catholic, is made to do so at a moment when his party is opposing 
Irish Disestablishment ?), and takes part, half for love, half for 
—— in the Carlist rising of that period. He suffers or is 

appy, falls in love, adventures his fortunes, or even flirts with an 
Anglican countess ; but throughout he retains his devotional air. 
Not dissimilar from him is Brigit Duroc, daughter of a quaint 
parentage. She, too, is one part dévote, one part woman of the 
world. She inclines to the religious life; but she can write of her 
friends with quite mundane sprightliness : 


‘Madrid, August, 1869. 


sae in my plans arechanged. Early this morning I was formally pie- 
sented to Lady Fitz Rewes. She and t wan together for a rows 4 fime 


last night, while we were waiting for Mr. Orange’s return, and she did 








not then me My well disposed towards me. She seemed lackadaisical 
and frigid—she might have been a toy nightingale with a musical box 
in her and, whenever yk ory her lips to say ‘ Yes’ or ‘ No,” 
I expected to hear the plaintive tinkle of ‘‘ Au clair dela lune.” But to-day 
she was another creature—all smiles and curls and kindness. She may 
be ten years older than m ; she is very blue round the eyes, a little 
hollow in the cheeks. Her figure is graceful; she has quantities of 
flaxen hair, a pink and white complexion, a foolish rather pretty mouth, 
and a chin like Martin Luther’s. She dresses beautifully, and her waist 
cannot measure eighteen inches. I had no opportunity to observe her 
a so I give you this impression—taken at a glance—for what it is 
worth.” 


Even when she runs away with Robert it isto a convent, and with 
a breviary in her hand: 


“He made his way down to the Lady Chapel. The door stood open. 
_ entered, fearing horribly that he would find it empty. But she was 

ere. 

‘ Brigit !’ 

‘ Robert ! ’ 

‘ Have I frightened you ?’ 

‘No. I knew you were coming.’ 

‘ Why ?’ 

‘ Because you always come when I ask our Blessed Lady to send you.’ 

‘ Then this is a miracle.’ 

‘What else? Where shall we go?’ 

* Will you come with me ?’ 

‘ OF course.’ 

‘ But away from this place—to London ?’ 

‘I trust you in all things.’ 
~ €Can you run?’ 

‘ Like the wind.’ 

‘ Then give me your hand.’ 

‘Put my breviary in your pocket. 
blessed book. Jt belonged to a Saint. 
till I take a long breath. Oh, Robert! 
to run to London ?’ 

‘No, angel, we must take a train.’ 

‘Iam ready. Where shall we go when we get to London?’ 

‘I will take you to your convent.’ 

‘ She clapped her hands.’ 

‘ But dear Pensée ? What will she think ?’ 

‘ All is fair in war and ——.’ 

‘ Yes,’ she said, hastily, with a blush. 
write Pensée a letter. t will do. 

‘ The left. Follow me.’ ” 


Perhaps the quaintness of these and some earlier scenes arises 
from the fact that the atmosphere of the book—an atmosphere 
most delicately and successfully preserved—is French rather than 
English. This may explain what is a puzzle to the Saxon mind— 
how Orange became a Catholic. The change seems to come rather 
as a matter of training and temperament, or even of esthetic 
choice, than of conviction. Indeed, ‘“ Dizzy’s” comment on the 
conversion does not seem entirely astray : 


Yes, you may kiss it first. It’s a 
She wasn’t canonised. Now wait 
I love tosee you. But—are we 


‘Mudara means war. I will 
Which hand will you have ?’ 


“* Yesterday,’ he says, ‘I was received into the Roman communion. 
I went to a little chapel I know of and made my profession to a simple 

rish priest—a secular. He knows my name, but nothing more of me. 

e have had a short correspondence, however, and the step is not 
sudden. I have been meditating it for several years, and my mind on 
that point is at last clear. I know the case against Rome by heart, and 
from its accusers I have learnt its defence. Disraeli, who is not 
unsympathetic, admits, that until a man is settled in his religious belief 
one may never know what to expect from him! But he condemns my 
Pp ing on the eve of a political contest as suicidal. I replied that I 
could not flatter myself that I should be permitted the distinction of 
suffering for my creed.’” 


This is an admirable sketch of the Disraelian mind; much more 
truthful, as it appears to me, than the scene in which “ Dizzy” is 
made to take part in a Catholic service, and to be profoundly 
impressed by it. But in Orange you are only permitted to see the 
effect and the crown of the religious life which has run into the 
Catholic mould of obedience and submission. Its processes—the 
struggles, the journey through the valley of the shadow, the “ strong 
convulsions to and fro ”’—are hidden, and are, indeed, foreign to the 
sedateness of the book, and of the temperaments with which it is 
concerned. For my part, I would rather have had more of the 
vie intime of Robert and Brigit, and less of Conservative politics in 
1869, and the “ Legitimate Causes ” of Europe. 

The book contains two historical portraits of great interest— 
Prim and Disraeli. The first is a most brilliant vignette. Of 
Disraeli, “‘ John Oliver Hobbes” has made a study so careful and 
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ingenious that she has absorbed something of the literary manner 
‘of her subject, and there are one or two of The School for 
Saints which read like a subdued edition of Lothair. I hesitate to 
say that the portrait, with all its cleverness, is quite successful. 
Disraeli was surely a more theatrical, more insincere, character 
than “ John Oliver Hobbes” has drawn. His entry into, and final 
command of, English society and politics was necessarily a piece of 
intellectual brigandage, a kind of Fra Diavolism of modern life; 
and its author never quite lost the contraband air which was his 
true pose. But if “John Oliver Hobbes” does now and again 
challenge criticism from those who do not accept the religion which 
she commends with so much tenderness, so deep—I had almost 
said so pathetic—an insistence, no one who cares for English 
literature will do other than rejoice to see it reverting to the service 
of ideas, to the illumination and illustration of life as the artist, the 
scholar, the devotional thinker, see it. From that point of view, 
The School for Saints sets us in in the track where only serious 
students and honest and capable exponents of the literary art are to 
4 ag oe and where only readers who are worth cultivating will 
ollow her. 








SOME LIVING POETS. 
Mr. Wiii1am ArcHER’s PREFERENCES. . 


Mr. Witu1am Arcuer made avowal of his poetical preferences last 
Friday evening when addressing the Society of Women Journalists 
on ‘‘Some Living Poets.” A feature of his address was his plea for 
a more generous appreciation of young song-smiths : 

‘I would ask you,” he said to a packed and sympathetic audience, 
“to turn a deaf ear to timorous and carping criticism, and have 
courage to enjoy, love, praise—and, let me add, to buy—the work of 
living men and women born within, and well within, the Victorian era— 
men and women whom your love can hearten, your praise rejoice, and 
whom your solider tribute, perhaps, may place in a position to develop 
their genius more fully than is possible while poetry, as the saying goes, 
is ‘a in the market.’ ” 

Coming next to the questions, ‘‘ What have we?” and ‘‘ What 
do we lack ?” Mr. Archer declared that we lack two things: great 
narrative poems and great poetic dramas, and with the reason for 
this he briefly entered. What have we? 


‘“‘ Everything,” was the reply, “except the drama and the long 
—- We are = in = short —. or —, 2 ay a 

tive, speculative, philosophic try, and in ev orm of lyric, from 
the ode -¥ the te yeni fhe cuchaalie to the single snowflake. 
Along two lines especially are we continuing, as well as heart can desire, 
the noblest traditions of English . Weare still great in the vision 
and interpretation of nature, and in the utterance of our national self- 
consciousness. Nor are we by any means to seek, I should say, in the 
exercise of that function which a poet-critic has somewhat paradoxically 
proclaimed the supreme function of poetry—to wit, ‘ criticism of life.’ ” 


And now for Mr. Archer’s own preferences. Taking first poems 
of nature (“ it has always,” he said, ‘“‘ been the delight of our English 
ts to talk about the weather”), Mr. Archer read one of Mr. 
enley’s Hospital Rhymes and Rhythms—the twenty-second, entitled 
“ Pastoral,” and beginning : 
** "Tis the Spring 
Earth has conceived, and her bosom, 
Teeming with Summer, is glad.” 
Mr. Archer continued as follows (we quote the Daily Chronicle’s 
report) : 

‘‘I venture to say that if Chaucef could read these lines he would hail 
this poet one of his rightful kindred. But the spring, in spite of the cooling 
of the planet and the heating of the furnaces, is still very much what it 
was in Chaucer’s time. What is new and peculiar to our age is the teeming, 
throbbing, rous life of our great cities ; and this, too, the modern 
poet ought to interpret. Well, again I turn to Mr. Henley—this time 
to his London Voluntaries, and I find four pictures of London scenery 
which are pure masterpieces of vision and technical accomplishment. 

[Here the lecturer read a passage from the dawn-poem, ending with 
the lines : . 

‘ The ancient River, singing as he goes 
New-mailed in morning to the ancient Sea.’] 

Let us now take other aspects of nature, seen by other poets. Here, 
for instance, is a romantic landscape : 

‘ High on a hill the convent hung, 
Across a duchy looking down, 


The jewels of their _ snows 
In constellations ed at night ; 
Above their crests the moon arose ; 


The deep earth shuddered with delight. 


The adventurous Sun took heaven by storm ; 


Clouds scattered of rain ; 
The sounding cities, rich and warm, 
Smould and glittered in the plain.’ 


Is not the last stanza a Turner in a quatrain? The writer, as many of 
oe know, is Mr. John Davidson. And Mr. Davidson does not 
excel in romantic landscape alone. I doubt whether any poet has ever 
had a keener or more loving eye for English and Scottish nature. 

Somewhat similar, perhaps even finer, is the phrase about the sea in 
Maire ag sb og 5 to the fairies in ‘‘ The Land of Heart’s Desire,” a 
little play by Mr. W. B. Yeats : 


‘ Faeries, come take me out of this dull world, 
For I would ride with you upon the wind, 
Run on the top of the Jishevelled tide, 

And dance upon the mountains like a flame.’ 


If Mr. Yeats had given us nothing but this magic gestion of the 
‘ dishevelled tide’ couliling before the wind, Ireland might still have 
claimed him among her poets ; for what is the essence of poetry if it be 
not that ae which makes a phrase seem predestinate from before the 
beginning of years, a thing the world has been waiting for ?” 


Mr. Archer now approached “ philosophical poetry,” with which 
he linked the names of Mr. William Watson, Mr. Francis 
Thompson, and Mr. John Davidson. Even Mr. Watson’s feeling 
for nature, he thought, is mainly philosophical; his touch is too 
firm and definite to allow of his being a great landscapist. Mr. 
Archer illustrated this point by reading several stanzas from Mr. 
Watson’s ‘“ Ode in May,” which showed, he said, that poetry only 
needs time to assimilate the material brought to her by science. 
Mr. Francis Thompson had already done this in his ‘Anthem of 
Earth.” Mr. Davidson, again, was nothing if not a strong thinker. 
Mr. Archer spoke of the difficulty of quoting speculative and philo- 
sophical poetry, but, he added : 
“there is one philosophic poem —the utterance, at any rate, of a 
— philosophy—which I cannot deny myself the pleasure of citing. 

ere are poems which we recognise as predestined to immortality from 
the moment we set eyes on them, and this is certainly one of them. It 
was published ten years ago in Mr. Henley’s first book of verse, and 
already it is a classic. Stoicism has waited all these centuries for its 
superbest utterance, but here it has found it at last : 


‘ Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods some be 
For my unconquerable soul. 


In the fell clutch of circumstance 

I have not winced nor cried aloud, 
Under the bludgeonings of chance 

My head is bloody but unbowed. 
Beyond this place of wrath and tears 

eaten but the horror of the shade, 
And yet the menace of the years 

Finds, and shall find me, unafraid. 
It matters not how straight the gate, 

How charged with punishments the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate: 

I am the captain of my soul.’ 
We have among us, barely without the four-mile radius from Charing- 
cross, the man who wrote these four quatrains, or, rather, cast them in 
clanging bronze; yet simply because he is alive, because the voice of our 
homage could reach him, and to some extent mitigate for him the ‘ fell 
clutch of circumstance,’ we hesitate to hail him a great poet!” 
From this branch of his subject Mr. Archer passed to ‘‘ The 
Miscellaneous Lyric,” which he boldly compared, in its modern 
form, to its Elizabethan models: ‘‘ What raptures should we not 
go into, for instance, if we came across in an Elizabethan song- 
book Mr. Francis Thompson’s little address ‘To a Snowflake.’ 
It isin this lyrical department,” said Mr. Archer, that 
‘‘our women singers put forth their best strength. One, Mrs. Clement 
Shorter, excels rather in the ballad; but it is in the pure lyric that Mrs. 
Meynell, Mrs. Marriott Watson, Mra. Hinkson, Mrs. Radford, Miss 
Alma Tadema are at their best There is often a beautiful intimacy of 
emotion in the best work of these ladies, while its technical accom 
plishment is in some cases very high.” 





Where everlasting mountains flung 
Their shadows over tower and town. 





Leaving the lyrics to the ladies somewhat abruptly, the lecturer 
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entered on patriotic —selecting as its representative ome Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling, Mr. William Watson, and Mr. Henry Newbult. 
Of Mr. Kipling he said: 

‘* He brings home to us as no one, ever did before a sense of the cost 
of Empire in blood and tears, When he sings of the sea is to tell how 


‘ We have strawed our best to the weed’s unrest, 
To the shark and the — gull. 
If blood be the price of admiralty, 

Lord God, we ha’ paid in full.’ 
When he sings of Tommy Atkins, he tells us much more of the labours 
and horrors than of the glories and delights of that irrepressible gentle- 
man’s career. And he has introduced a new note into patriotic ey 
in praising the enemy and celebrating bis valour. This, too, no doubt 
is indirect self-glorification ; but if you will listen to his ‘ Fuzzy- 
Wuzzy ’ I think you will admit that there is something more than that 
in it.’ 

Mr. Archer read “ Fuzzy-Wuzzy,” and passed to Mr. Watson, 
whose “Purple East” sonnets he thought would, with all their 
defects, take a splendid place in literature. For Mr. Newbolt, too, 
Mr. Archer had high praise. 

In the concluding passage of his lecture, he returned to his 
plea for our living poets. ‘Slight not the song-smith,” he virtually 
said. Here are Mr. Archer’s words : 

“T have nothing to say against searching, discriminating, even 
exacting criticism; and I plead guilty to an extreme intvlerance for 
poets mB are no poets at all. But when a poet is a poet—this is the 
thought I would urge upon you—he ought to be praised and loved for 
his strongest work, not condemned and scorned for his weakest. If he 
has written one true and vital poem, he is a benefactor to his country. 
Take, for instance, the song I have just read you, ‘Admirals All,’ I 
believe that if we were offered the price of a first class line-of-battle 
ship to destroy, annihilate, wipe these verses out of existence, it would 
be very false economy to accept the offer. I believe Mr. Newbolt’s 
little book will be worth many battle-ships to ‘the Rodaeys yet to be.’ 
But one of the poe’s has put the case for poetry better than I can. The 

m is called ‘England my Mother,’ and the writer is William 

atson.”’ 


Mr. Epmunp Gossz’s Protest. 


It was, perhaps, to be expected that some protest would be raised 
against Mr. Archer’s omissions of other people’s favourite poems. 
Up rose Mr. Edmund Gosse, who wrote the next day to the Daily 
Chronicle in an aggrieved mood. 


“IT would ask Mr. Archer” [wrote Mr. Gosse] ‘‘ how he could enumer- 
ate the poetic forces of our time, and say nothing of Mr. Arthur Symons, 
nothing of Mr. Lionel Johnson. But I appeal indignantly against the 
assumption that their predecessors were persons so insignificant that even 
with his microscope Mr. Archer cannot discover their names. What are 
we to think of a critic of Mr. Archer’s authority who speaks minutely of 
our living poets, and has nothing to tell us of Mr. Austin Dobson, or of Mr. 
Robert Bridges, to name but the greatest of the generation which he so 
audaciously ignores? There is not now living an artist in verse so ex- 
quisite, so sure of his effect, so completely master of his material, as Mr. 
Austin Dobson ; nor, gay and epicurean as his mood is, is he incapable of 
sounding in a style wholly his own the deeper notes of human feeling. 
Since Mr. Swinburne there has been born no poet whose sudden flashing 
felicities, whose daring flights of lyric intuition, exceed in pure beauty 
those of Mr. Bridges at his best. I cannot find words of chen for Mr. 
Watson and Mr. Yeates if I am told that Mr. Dobson and Mr. Bridges 
are contemptible. And the mellifluous reverie of Mr. F. W. H. Myers, 
and the grace of Mr. Lang, and the austere, dry dignity of Canon 
Dixon—who is Mr. Archer that he should treat all these as unworthy of 
mention? I know of but one reply, namely, that they belong to the 
age which Mr. Archer, in the interests of a younger school, desires to 
blot out of the very annals of English postry.” 


Mr. Arcuer Exp arns. 


There was only one answer to Mr. Gosse’s strictures, and here it 
is in Mr. Archer’s words : 


_‘* What can I say to appease Mr. Gosse, except that there are only 
sixty minutes in an hour, and that I never dreamed of attempting to 
trace in sixty minutes ‘‘the magnificent and unbroken evolution of our 
poetry”? Had my lecture been the first of a University Extension 
course, I should have set about it very differently. . . . It is true that 
of the intermediate generation between Mr. Swinburne and Mr. Watson 
I selected one, Mr. William Ernest Henley, for special mention, because 
T hold that Mr. Henley ought to be not merely a critic’s poet, but a 
people’s poet, and that the comparatively small bulk of his writings has 
done him some injustice in the eyes of his countrymen. . . . For the 
rest, I spoke only of poets of a distinctly younger generation—poets 








born since 1850—and a lecturer may surely choose to speak of one 
gearetion of men vibe’ SERS UF to are, | 6 ean ee 
or Mr. Austin Dobson, for example, I have the warmest admiration, 
which I have again and again . In this very lecture I quoted 
a famous line of Mr. Dobson’s, as one would quote a classic.” 








SOME APHORISMS. 
ITI.—ScHoreyHAavEr. 


Tue popularity of Schopenhauer seems to be mildly increasing in 
this country. Mr. Bailey Saunders found it possible to isaue 
selections of his more popular writings in volume after volume. 
Mr. Walter Scott has recently issued a selection from Schopen- 
hauer’s writings, edited by Mr. W. B. Rénfeldt. It is from the 
volume of Counsels and Macims, translated by Mr. Saunders, that 
we take the following characteristic utterances. Having found life 
“something not to be enjoyed, but to be overcome,” he 
endeavours to give to others the result of his experience. “ First 
of all,” he says, ‘divest yourself of all delusion.’ 

The safest way of not being very miserable is not to expect to be 
very happy. 

Next to this, look for no happiness beyond what you can find in 
yourselves: learn to say truly— Omnia mia-—mecum porto. 

The world has many bad things in it, but the worst is what is 
called society. 

Rascals are always sociable, and the chief sign that a man has 
any nobility in’ his nature is the little pleasure he takes in others’ 
company. 

To be alone is the fate of all great minds. 

Certain porcupines huddled together for warmth on a cold day, 
but as they began to prick one another with their quills they were 
obliged to disperse. However, the cold drove them together again, 
when the same thing happened. At last they discovered that they 
would be best off by remaining at a little distance. In the same 
way the need of society drives the human porcupines together, only 
to be eventually repelled by the many prickly and disagreeable 
qualities of their nature. The moderate distance, which they at 
last discover to be the only tolerable condition of intercourse, is the 
formal code of politeness and manners. 

By all means be polite, for politeness is like a counter; an 
avowedly false coin with which it is foolish to be stingy. We must 
not cut ourselves off entirely from our fellow-creatures, notwith- 
standing their depravity, for only thus do we gain experience of the 
world. 

Experience of the world is a kind of text, to which reflection and 
hnowledies form the commentary. Where there is a great deal of 
reflection and intellectual knowledge, and very little experience, the 
result is like those books which have two lines of text to forty lines 
of comment. A great deal of experience with little reflection 
gives us books in which there are no notes, and much that is 
unintelligible. 

See something of human nature, but do not try to mend it. 

Resolve to make use of those you cannot alter. 


Above all, do not suffer yourself to be disturbed by those around 
you. 

If you feel irritated by the absurd remarks of two people whose 
conversation you happen to overhear, oe that you are listen- 
ing to the dialogue of two fools in a comedy. Probatum est. 

True friendship belongs to that class of things—the sea-serpent, 
for instance—with regard to which no one knows whether they are 
fabulous, or exist somewhere or other. 

Everything happens of necessity. Let a man do what he can, 
and then endure what he must. 

To forgive and forget means to throw away dearly bought 
experience. 

Your friends will tell you they are sincere, your enemies are 
really so. 

Do not tell a friend anything you would conceal from an enemy. 

Give way neither to love nor to hate is one half of worldly 
wisdom, say nothing and believe nothing is the other half. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


HE ‘‘unpublished Stevenson,” which Zhe 
Outlook has announced for publication, 

is the Valedictory Address written by Robert 
Louis Stevenson, as one of the Presidents of 
the Speculative Society of Edinburgh, in 
1872. ‘The author was too ill at that time 
to read the paper himself, and the duty was 
— by his friend Mr. Charles 

axter. 





Apropos of the Speculative Society, it may 
be interesting to put on record the fact 
that Mr. Charles Baxter, who practically 
initiated the Edinburgh edition of Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s works, shares with Sir 
Walter Scott the distinction of having held 
office as secretary of the Society for three 
consecutive years. Mr. Baxter tells the 
interesting circumstance that in the minute 
books (of which the Society possess an abso- 
lutely complete set) Sir Walter invariably 
spelled Tuesday ‘“‘ Teusday.” His inversion 
of the “‘ ue.” was persistent. 





Ir is more than probable that the pur- 
chasers of the Edinburgh Stevenson may 
be offered yet another exclusive volume 
when that publication comes to an end. 
A book of fine reproductions of illustrations 
in black and white of scenes and characters 
in Stevenson’s life and writings, drawn by 
different artists, selected by a well-known 
critic, and accompanied by notes and extracts 
from the works, would be a fitting crown to 
the twenty-seven Edinburgh om Ane It 
is possible that such a beck may be forth- 
coming. Of course, the price will be high 
—two and a-half or three guineas; and 
unless subscribers are found to guarantee 
the edition, no further steps will be taken. 
But the scheme seems to us an excellent 
one. 








Ir is perhaps a pity that Mr. Archer did 
not more definitely state that his remarks 
last week on ‘‘Some Living Poets” were 
to be taken more as expressing personal 

references than absolute critical judgment. 
What he did, in other words, was to 
translate into action the present fashion 
for anthologising: a simpler course, by the 
way, than to print, because one evades all 
copyright difficulties. Mr. Archer did not 
claim that the poems which he read were 
the best, but that they were his own 
selection from his not too well-stocked 
shelves. All this proves that Mr. Archer 
took his lecture much less seriously than 
other persons have done. Personally, we 
do not agree with many of Mr. Archer’s 
remarks, but we find his point of view 
interesting. It is, however, a thankless 
task to speak either ill or well of a living 


poet. 





Foitowrne Mr. Archer’s lecture on Friday 
came, on Sunday, at South Place, Finsbury, 
a discourse by Sir Alfred Lyall on “ Heroic 
Poetry.” According to Sir Alfred Lyall 
heroism on the sea has done more for 
the poet than heroism on land; but he 
cannot think that poets have sufficiently 
risen to the occasion. There certainly are 
fine sea ballads. Oampbell’s “ Battle of 
the Baltic,” Browning’s “Hervé Riel,” 
Tennyson’s “ Revenge,” come to mind at 
once. There is also a good sea fight in the 
late William Cory’s Jonica. Sir Alfred 
Lyall alluded enthusiastically to Mr. 
Kipling, although he deplores a little his 
“lack of nobility’ and the absence of “the 
grand style” in his work; but to his 

mtier ballads—such as “‘ East and West” 
—the lecturer gave the highest praise. To 
Mr. Kipling, he suggested, we should look 
for the authoritative ballad of the winning 
of Dargai. 





Str Atrrep Lyatt naturally made no 
quotations from his own poetry; but no 
other critic engaged in such an examination 
would be right in omitting reference to 
Verses Written in India. Sir Alfred Lyall 
therein shows himself to understand the 
meaning of heroism as well as any man: 
from no anthology of heroic verse could his 
‘“‘ Theology in Extremis”’ be excluded. But 
Sir Alfred Lyall has done more than 
the battle poet usually does; he has shown 
himself to have sympathetic understanding 
of the feelings also of the other side. Only a 
generous, comprehensive mind, gifted with 
true imaginative sympathy, could have 

roduced ‘‘ The Old Pindaree,” ‘ Rajpoot 
bels,” and ‘‘ A Sermon in Lower Bengal.” 





WE quote, for the benefit of readers who 
may be unacquainted with Sir Alfred 
Lyall’s work, the poignant stanzas entitled 
‘** Badminton ”’ : 
te a a shot from the gate we stormed, 

Under the Moree battlement’s shade ; 


Close to the glacis our game was formed, 
There had the fight been, and there 
played. 


we 





Lightly the demoiselles tittered and leapt, 
Merrily capered the players all ; 

North, was the garden where Nicholson slept ; 
South, was the sweep of a battered wall. 


Near me a Mussulman, civil and mild, 
Watched as the shuttlecocks rose and fell; 
And he said, as he counted his beads and 


smiled, 
‘God smite their souls to the depths of 
hell ! >” 
Verses Written in India, which appeared first 
in 1889, is now in its fourth edition. 





Tue writer of the Speaker's article on 
Lewis Carroll explains that “‘ grumious”’ 
was the invention of the devil—the printer’s 
devil. He himself wrote “frumious” and 
very properly has been fuming-furious ever 
since. e then asks, ‘“ What is Jabber- 
wocky doing in your pages?” adding 
slyly, ‘‘Jabberwock, my dear AcapEmy, 
Jabberwock.” But as it happens, we both 
are right. Jabberwock was the name of 
the beast, Jabberwocky the name of the 


poem. 


Tue late Mr. W. ©. T. Dobson, B.A., 
was almost unknown to the present genera- 
tion of picture-lovers. But twenty or thirty 

ears ago his pictures of rustic child-life 
had always their little crowd at Burlington 
House. He handled colours, especially 
water-colours, with much skill and refine- 
ment, but was never a great artist. Mr. 
Dobson’s name being among the Honorary 
Retired Academicians, his death leaves no 
gap to be filled. 








Ar the General Assembly which met on 
Wednesday night at the Royal Academy 
to elect two new members to fill the places 
of the late Mr. J. B. Burgess and the late 
Sir John Gilbert, and to appoint an Associate 
to the existing vacancy, Mr. Benjamin 
Williams Leader and Mr. John Seymour 
Lucas were selected as Academicians, and 
Mr. Charles Napier Hemy as Associate. 
The Daily News gives the following details 
of the elections : 


Friest Evecrion.—First ‘‘ Scratching ’’: Mr, Lucas, 15 ; 
Mr. Leader, 14; with Mr. Macbeth, Mr. Waterlow, and Mr. 
Swan, qualified for the blackboard; with support to Mr. 
Abbey, Mr. Colin Hunter, Mr. Storey, and Mr. Bodley. 
Second Scratching: Mr. Leader, 20; Mr. Lucas, 15; fol- 
lowed by Mr. Macbe' Mr, Swan, and Mr. Waterlow. 
Ballot: Mr. Leader, 23; Mr. Lucas, 21. Mr. Leader elected. 

Ssconp Execrion.—First Scratching: Mr. Lucas, 23; 
Mr. Macbeth, 8; followed by Mr. Swan, Mr, Hunter, Mr, 
Waterlow, Mr. Murray, Mr. Abbey, Mr. Storey, and Mr. 
Brett. Second Scratching: Mr. Lucas, 24; Mr. Macbeth, 
11; followed by Mr. Swan, Mr. Waterlow, and Mr. Hunter. 
Ballot: Mr. Lucas, 35; Mr. Macbeth, 14. Mr. Lucas 
elected. 

Assocrarss’ E..xctiow.—First Scratching: Mr. Bast, 10 ; 
Mr. Farquharson, 7; Mr. Napier Hemy, 6; followed by Sir 
George Reid, Mr. Cope, Mr. Corbeit, Mr. Belcher, Mr. 
Aston Webb, Mr. A. Goodwin, Mr. T. Graham, Mr. G. Jor. 
Mr. Lorimer, and Mr. A. Stokes. Second Scravching : Mr. 
East, 11; Mr. Hemy, 9; followed by Mr. Farquharson, Mr. 
Cope, Sir George Reid, Mr. Corbett, Mr. Belcher, and Mr. 
Webb. Ballot: Mr. Hemy, 26; Mr. East, 25. Mr. Napier 
Hemy elected. 





WE gathered, the other day, on reading 
the Daily Chronicle, that literature was 
about to lose M. J. K. Huysmans in the 
cloister’s shade. Now we read that the 
priest to whom M. Huysmans applies for 
counsel advises him to remain at his post at 
the Ministry of the Interior until he has 
earned his retiring pension; which is ex- 
cellent advice. He also believes that M. 
Huysmans will do more proportionate good 
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by his new forthcoming novels, Sainte 
Lydwine and I’ Oblat, than by taking the 
cowl at an age when his character is 
formed ” ; which is arguable. 


Tue French translation of Mr. Meredith’s 
Essay on Comedy will have a preface by 
Mr. Arthur Symons. 








A CORRESPONDENT writes: ‘‘In your issue 
of January 22 you announced that a second 
edition of Mr. Stephen Phillips’s Poems, in 
which several misprints will be corrected, 
was about to be issued. It would also con- 
tain a revision of the poem of “The Wife,” 
amounting to a considerable re-writing. 
This is hardly welcome news to the pur- 
chasers of the first edition. Would it not 
be possible in such a case, as well as an act 
of justice, for the publisher also to issue a 
few pages containing the emendations for 
the behoof of the earlier buyers? They 
should be of uniform size with the original 
volume, so that they could be inserted within 
the cover; and a small charge would doubt- 
less willingly be paid.” 





Mr. E. H. Coorzr, who wrote The 
Marchioness Against the County, is the right 
kind of author. He sends the following 
missive to the Pall Mall Gazette : 


‘** Having been for some days past under the 
charge of Parisian surgeons, I have only just 
seen your review of my novel, The Marchioness 
Against the County. When your reviewer calls 
my dear ‘ Helen’ a ‘ typical stage-child, high- 
flown, fantastic, and a prodigy of accomplish- 
ments,’ I, of course, suffer a relapse, which 
bewilders Dr. Faure-Miller. But when he 
speaks of her later on as an ‘infant prodigue,’ 
evidently under the impression that ‘enfant 
prodigue’ means ‘ infant phenomenon,’ I laugh 
and recover. In gratitude for my recovery I 
will give him a French dictionary if you will 
send me his address.” 

We have reasons for believing that the 
‘* stage-child’s ” diary, quoted by Mr. 
Cooper, is a genuine document. 





A curious literary product reaches us from 
Messrs. Longmans, in the shape of Thoughts 
and Words, three volumes of extracts from 
classical and modern authors of every degree 
of talent. The volumes are bound in 
vellum stamped with the author’s arms and 
+ peg tephen Dowell. Mr. Dowell 
tells us that this portentous Commonplace- 
Book is the fruit of an attack of influenza 
which left him dependent on literary recrea- 
tion. The work has little or no plan, the 
second volume being frankly devoid of any, 
while the third centres round tobacco, and 
some ‘‘ pretty pieces of poetry put together 
in the Engadine to please a lady.” The 
three volumes contain nearly 1,400 pages, 
and they may grace a drawing-room table, 
or refine conversation in the smoke-room. 
On the other hand, they seem to add a new 
terror to the influenza. 





Literature tells a pleasant story of a lady 
who was ransacking one of the “‘ Periodical ” 
volumes of the Catalogue in the British 
Museum Reading-room, and who, on being 
offered assistance by an official, exclaimed : 
** Oh, thank you, I have to go to Exeter this 
afternoon, and I’m just looking for Brad- 





shaw.” Someone should make a collection 
of British Museum stories and traditions. 
The compiler might include the remark 
which fell from a working man the other 
day, when he and his wife were inspecting 
the Elgin marbles. After a long silence he 
was heard to say to his partner, “ Well, 
these ancient Greeks licks me, sometimes I 


I thinks they wasn’t.” 





Unver the title of The — Columbus, 
Mr. David Christie Murray renders an ac- 
count of the visits he paid to America and 
Australia in the spring of last year. Mr. 
Murray has a good deal to say in his Pre- 
face on the relations between the United 
States and Great Britain, and incidentally 
he reproduces words which he addressed 
to the fiftieth gathering of the Association 
of State Teachers, held in New York during 
his visit. Mr. Murray touched upon the 
vexed subject of American school-books, 
and the kind of teaching regarding England 
which is conveyed in them to American boys 
and girls. He said: 


“When I visited your country I made 
acquaintance with certain books employed in 
schools which seemed to me to deal with long- 
buried controv with an acrimony, which, 
however just and natural at one time, had 
grown out of date and needless. You-can 
afford to teach your children now that the 
England of to-day regrets and condemns 
nothing in its history as it regrets and con- 
demns that time. There are, thank God, many 
forces which tend to unite us to each other, but 
there are some influences of disruption too, and 
I take these school-books to be one of the latter. 
Truth has a right to be told, and Englishmen 
have no right to shrink from it. But in this 
case, more than in most, the whole truth is 
desirable. Side by side with the history of 
arrogance and folly, set down the history of 
regret. Teach the story of the valour of your 
forefathers—your children have a claim to hear 
it—but let it be known to your charges in 
their tender years, that not even in their own 
land is that valour more esteemed than it is 
among your old-time enemies. Tell them there 
is no name in English annals more revered by 
Englishmen than that of Washington.” 





WE quote the following from the Daily 
News : 


*‘ Among big sales of recent novels, the 
following may be mentioned. A quarter of a 
million copies of Mr. Farjeon’s Australian 
story, Grif, have been sold in England, 
Australia, America, and South Africa. Ten 
thousand copies of Mrs. Craigie’s The School 
for Saints have been sold, and a second edition 
will be issued at the end of this week or 
beginning of next. Forty thousand copies of 
Dr. Weir Michell’s Hugh Wynne have been 
sold in America alone, while in this country the 
sale has been large. 


Tue story-teller does not often hit upon 
so taking a motto as this prefixed to Zratts and 
Confidences, a collection of stories by the Hon. 
Emily Lawless. The lines are from Zhe 
Cunninge Craftsmanne : 

‘* The littel teller tells hys littel minde 

In littel tales to readers colde or kinde, 

Some in plain wordes, and some in wordes 

more blinde, 





So much is tolde, yet muche remaynes 
behinde.” 


thinks they was civilised, and’ sometimes | P™ 





A coRRESPONDENT of the Boston Literary 
World refers in strong terms to Stevenson’s 
Father Damien : 


‘* As a masterpiece of vindictive writing that 
letter bids fair for a long life, but should be 
classed as much among pure fiction as Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde. Dr. Hyde did not publish any 
attack on Father Damien. He simply, in a 
ivate letter, stated facts that were well known 
in Honolulu. His correspondent saw fit to print 
what had not been intended for the public, and 
thereby ga down this torrent of abuse, 
which must received as any other unjust 
calumny. Dr. Hyde as a man is as superior to 
R. L. Stevenson as Stevenson himself as a 
writer is to the generality of scribblers. But 
‘Ephraim is joined to idols; let him alone.’” 


Our only comment on such a letter is that it 
should have appeared several years earlier. 





Tue New York correspondent of a Boston 
paper suggests that Mr. Wells has an 
ingenious American rival. He writes: 
An extraordinary romance, by Garrett P. 
Serviss, entitled Zdison’s Conquest of Mars, 
is appearing serially in the Hvening Journal 
here. It introduces Mr. Thomas A. Edison 
as one of the chief figures, and certain 
imaginary inventions of his are made 
striking features of the plot. Mr. Edison 
has publicly expressed his annoyance at 
being used in this way, but he says that he 
knows of no means of obtaining redress. 
The case is a very curious violation of 
literary ethics, and it is surprising that a 
man with the excellent reputation of the 
author should be the offender. Mr. Edison 
could probably find redress if he cared to 
take the matter into the courts and to. endure 
further annoyance. 





Tue old poet’s plea : 
‘*O for a book in a shadie nook!” 

is amplified and particularised by Mr. Clinton 
Scollard in the current Seribner’s. This is 
his wish : 
** If I ftray wood-ward, not for me 

The loudeft warbler in the tree, 

But rather one that fings a: 

The fimple fongs that touch the heart 

And fo, although I may afpire, 

Be mine the temperate defire— 

Not for the miffal-marvel old 

Illumed with metiwval gold, 

Not for the rare black-letter text 

O’er which his foul a Caxton vext, 

Nor what fome feek through fhine and fnow, 

A pricelefs Shakefpeare folio ! 


But only this—one little book 
Wherethrough do bird and bee and brook, 
In their melodious employ, 

Sing on and on and on of Joy; 

And where, amid the Maytime flowers, 
Love without rival, rules the hours. 
One little book—whofe title date 

Reads quaintly, 1648 ; 

In Saint Paul’s churchyard, we are told, 
Sold at the Crown and Marygold. 

One little book—if fortune pleafe— 
Herrick, a ‘ firft’ HesPERIDEs! ” 





Messrs. W. & R. Campers will have 
ready on March 15 their new English 
Dictionary, pronouncing, explanatory, and 
etymological, which has been in progress 
for some years under the editorship of Mr. 
Thomas Davidson, one of the assistant 
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editors of Chambers’ Encyclopedia. The 
book is in one volume, and is copiously 
illustrated. 





For discovering what a forthcoming novel 
is about there is nothing like the advance 
notice. Take Mr. Robert Buchanan’s new 
story, forexample. We might have supposed 
it to be in his custom melodramatic 
manner, but for the following description: 
“Mr. Robert Buchanan’s The Rev. Annabel 
Tee is likely to cause considerable discussion 
in religious circles. The author states that 
his object. in writing this novel is to show 
that if all ee as were destroyed and 

ect material prosperity arrived at, 
umanity would reach not perfection but 
stagnation. Mr. Buchanan starts with the 
twenty-first century from the birth of Christ, 
when among the new raceof men and women, 
sickness, poverty, disease and crime were 
practically unknown ; when everywhere the 
sun shone down on happy human ee 
tion familiar with the laws of life and eager 
in the pursuit of social happiness. Into 
this scheme of life enters a beautiful and 
charming maiden, the Rev. Annabel Lee, 
who is not satisfied with the existing con- 
dition of things, and is eager to lead her 
race back to the precepts of a forgotten 
Christianity. So lofty, pure and beautiful 
is she that her personality holds the reader 
spellbound to the last page.” Knowin, 
this, we shall be able to come to the boo 
itself with an unprejudiced mind—or | to 
avoid it. 





Messrs. Maocmittan will issue in the 
course of the present month, under the 
title of Songs of England, a collection of the 
more distinctly national lyrics of the Poet 
Laureate, which at present are scattered 
throughout his various works. The volume 
will be published at a shilling. 





Unover the title of Zhe Saving of Ireland, 
Messrs. Blackwood are to publish, in time 
for the re-assembling of Parliament, a new 
book by Sir George Baden-Powell, ae 
generally with the economic, financial, an 
political aspects of the Irish problem, and 
especially with the Financial Relations 
Commission and the extension of local 
government in Ireland. 





Mr. Wit11am Reeves will publish in a 
few days a new threepenny journal, entitled 
The Eagle and the Serpent, dedicated to the 
Philosophy of Life enunciated by Nietzsche, 
Emerson, Thoreau, Goethe, and Spencer. 





“Tora” (Mrs. Mannington Caffyn), 
author of A Yellow Aster, has finished a 
new novel, entitled Poor Maz, which Messrs. 
Hutchinson & Oo. are bringing out on the 
15th inst. 





Mzssrs. ae te pablo, & = write: ‘‘ We 
are preparing to publish, early in the sprin 
Vol. V. of The inglish ros Soe of Books, 
1890-1897. As we wish to make it as 
complete as possible, may we ask those of 
our readers who have published books 

tween January Ist, 1890, and December 





8ist, 1897, for the full titles, sizes, pri 
month and year of publication, and authors’ 
and publishers’ names, to be sent as soon 
as possible, addressed to Editor, Znglish 
Catalogue of Books, care of Sampson Low, 
Marston & Co., Fetter-lane, London.” 





Mr. Anprew Tver, of the Leadenhall 
Press, E.C., who wishes to be referred to for 
rare examples or collections, has, we under- 
stand, a profusely illustrated work nearly 
finished dealing with old books for children. 





A new Dictionary of the Bible has been 
ae and is about to be published by 

essrs. T, & T. Clark, of Edinburgh. It is 
described as a Dictionary of the Old and 
New Testaments, together with the Old 
Testament Apocrypha, according to the 
Authorised and Revised English Versions, 
and with constant reference to the original 
tongues. Every effort has been used to 
make the information it contains reasonably 
full, trustworthy, and accessible. Articles 
have been written on Persons and Places, 
the Antiquities and Archeology of the 
Bible, on its Ethnology, Geology, and 
Natural History, and an explanation is 
given of every archaic word. To all but 
minor articles the names of the authors are 
appended. 


Miss Drxon, formerly of Girton College, 
Cambridge, has been engaged for more than 
a year past, so far as indifferent health 
would allow, upon a translation of selected 
letters from the voluminous correspondence 
of Petrarch, never before translated into 
English. The selection was made in the 
first instance from Fracasetti’s —— 
but very prolix Italian translation by Miss 
Helen Zimmern, who proposed also to con- 
tribute a brief historical introductory para- 
graph to each letter. For various reasons, 
the work has now passed entirely into the 
hands of Miss Dixon, as sole editor as well 
as translator. Miss Dixon will probably 
re-model the work upon an entirely different 
and more adequate basis, publishing it 
eventually in the form of a Life and Letters. 








To Messrs. George Bell & Son’s 
‘Cathedral Series” are added volumes on 
Winchester and Lichfield cathedrals, written 
respectively by Mr. Philip W. Sergeant and 
Mr. A. B. Clifton. Each book is profusely 
illustrated with photographs. 





The Story of the Malakand Field Force is the 
title of a book by Lieut. Winston Spencer 
Churchill, of the 4th Queen’s Own Hussars, 
which will be published by Messrs. Long- 
mans & Oo. early in February. The text 
will be illustrated by maps and plans. 





Mr. Gzorce Moorz’s new novel, ZHvelyn 
Innes, on which he has been engaged for a 
very long time, may be expected in the 
spring. 


Messrs. Dent & Co. will 





ublish this 


month a Book of Cats drawn and written by 
Mrs. W. Chance, containi 
and forty reproductions of 


drawings. 


between thirty 
t lady’s pencil 








THE POETRY OF MR. ROBERT 
BRIDGES. 


Amone the poets of our own day who 
have never quite come to their inheritance 
we should be inclined to give Mr. Robert 
Bridges the first place. That he should not 
be more popular is, of course, nothing ; but 
that he should not be more heartily and 
unhesitatingly Papier 5 by the critics does, 
we must own, fill us with amazement. For, 
surely, that little volume of lyrical poems, 
so carefully winnowed from divers earlier 
and more ephemeral pamphlets, so patiently 
purified from all but the pure gold of song, 
should be, if it is not, one of the booklover’s 
most cherished possessions. There is scarcely 
a thing in it we would have away, scarcely 
one that is not far on the road towards per- 
fection. Popularity, we fancy, Mr. Bridges 
has never sought, and would hardly know 
what to do with. His is essentially the 
poetry of a scholar and a recluse ; if you will 
not listen to his Muse in her own shy 
recesses, she certainly will not come out to 
bawl for your hearing in the streets. Some- 
what deliberately, Mr. Bridges stands aside 
from the more clamant interests of his 
age; its religious, political, humanitarian 
upheavals make no appeal to him; the still, 
sad music of the toiling world finds but little 
echo in his solitude of so He has stood 
aside from it all; he rarely takes you into 
his confidence, but he tells you so much : 
** And country life I praise, 

And lead, because Tind 

The philosophic mind 

Can take no middle ways ; 

She will not leave her love 

To mix with men, her art 

Is all to strive above 

The crowd, or stand apart.” 


But though the world, and the troubles 
and problems of the world, be excluded, 
there is still, even in these latter days, 
enough to sing about. There is the sheer 
ages beauty of external things, to which 
r. Bridges is abundantly sensitive. He 
does not reproduce the somewhat outworn 
pastoral convention: no shepherds flaunt 
their be-ribboned crooks in his pages, but 
he does, for all that, feel the country a good 
deal as the pastoralist feels it. It is to him 
a refuge, a place of cool retreat from the 
mid-day sun of life. And, of course, he 
observes more precisely, more subtly than 
the pastoralist—to whom, good, honest 
fellow, one flower was much the same as 
another—ever dreamt of observing. Here is 
a delicate description of a secret nook beside 
the silver Thames : 
‘“* A rushy island 
And hides it 


the sacred bower, 
om the meadow, where in 


peace 
The lazy cows wrench many a scented flower, 
Robbing the golden market of the bees : 
And laden barges float 
By banks of myosote ; 
And scented flag and golden flower-de-lys 
Delay the loitering boat.” 
And on this side the island, where the pool 
Eddies away, are tangled, mass on mass, 
The water-weeds, that net the fishes cool, 
And scarce allow a narrow stream to pass ; 
Where spreading crowfoot mars 
The drowning nenuphars, 
rs tassels of her silken grass 
low her silver stars.” 
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And here a vignette of auturan, wonderfully 
imaginative and curiously felicitous in the 
easy movement of its liberal metre. 
‘* But, ah! the leaves of summer that lie on the 
und ! 
t havoc! The laughing timbrels of June, 
That curtained the birds’ cradles, and screened 
their song, 
That sheltered the cooing doves at noon, 
Of airy fans the delicate throng,— 
Torn and scattered around : 
Far out afield they lie, 
In the watery furrows die, ; 
a od pools of the flood they sink and 
wn 


Green-golden, orange, vermilion, golden and 
brown, 

The high year’s flaunting crown 

Shattered and trampled down.” 


Of metre Mr. Bridges is a master, as 
befits one who has written learnedly and 
with insight on the rhythms both of Milton 
and of Keats. He delights in metrical 
——- and, by skilful resolution of 
syllables and shifting of accent, manages to 
secure an almost inexhaustible variety of 
effect. He has left the English lyric a far 
more flexible thing than he found it, and one 
seems already to trace his influence in the 
versification of such younger writers as Mr. 
Stephen Phillips and Mr. Lone Binyon. 
Another point to which Mr. Bridges has 
paid considerable attention is the relation 
of verse to musical setting. We do not 
know. whether many of his lyrics have 
actually been set, but there are not a few 
which sing themselves as you read them. 
Such are the fine lines beginning, ‘‘ Awake, 
my soul, to be loved, awake, awake!” and 
the still finer ones, of which these are the 
first three stanzas : 


“* I made another song, 
In likeness of my love: 
And sang it all day long, 
Around, beneath, above ; 
I told my secret out, 
That none might be in doubt. 


I sang it to the sky, 

That veiled his face to hear 
How far her azure eye 

Outdoes his splendid sphere ; 
But at her eyelids’ name 

His white clouds fled for shame. 


I told it to the trees, 

And to-the flowers confest, 
And said not one of these 
Is like my lily drest ; 

Nor spathe nor petal dared 
Vie with her body bared.” 


After, perhaps before, his nature-poetry, it 
is as a love-poet that Mr. Bridges excels. 
The lines just quoted have the simplicity, 
the exaltation of the best Caroline work. 
And there are many other poems in which 
the passion of love finds high and romantic 
expression, This is, perhaps, one of the 
finest : 
** I will not let thee go. 
Ends all our month-long love in this ? 

Can it be summed up so, 

Quit in a single kiss ? 

I will not let thee go. 


I will not let thee go. 
If thy word’s breath could scare thy deeds, 
As the soft south can blow 
And toss the feathered seeds, 
Then might I let thee go. 





| 
| 


I will not let thee go. 


Had not the sun seen, I might ; 
Or were he reckoned slow 
To bring the false to light, 
Then might I let thee go. 


I will not let thee go. 
The stars that crowd the summer skies 
Have watched us so below 
With all their million eyes, 
I dare not let thee go. 


I will not let thee go. 
Have we not chid the c ful moon, 
Now rising late, and now 
Because she set too soon, 
And shall I let thee go ? 


I will not let thee go. 

Have not the young flowers been content, 
Plucked ere their buds could blow, 
To seal our sacrament ? 
I cannot let thee go. 


I will not let thee go, 

I hold thee by too many bands : 
Thou sayest farewell, and lo! 
I have thee by the hands, 
And will not let thee go.” 


It will give a good idea of Mr. Bridges’s 
width and range of feeling if we contrast 
with the vigour and intensity of this some 
stanzas from the “Elegy on a Lady, whom 
Grief for the Death of her Betrothed 
Killed.” This elegy, we dare maintain, 
with its solemn movement and hymenzal 
imagery, to be one of the half-dozen noblest 
Gucndlitcn in the language : 


** Reach down the wedding vesture that has lain 
Yet all unvisited, the silken gown : 
Bring out the bracelets, and the golden chain 
Her dearer friends provided: sere and brown 
Bring out the festal crown, 
And set it on her forehead lightly : 
Though it be withered, twine no wreath 


This only is the crown she can wear rightly. 


Cloke her in ermine, for the night is cold, 
And wrap her warmly, for the night is long, 
In pious hands the flaming torches hold, 
While her attendants, chosen from among 


Her faithful virgin throng, 
May my her in her cedar litter, 
Decking her coverlet with oa of gold, 
Roses, and lilies white that best befit her. 


Sound flute and tabor, that the bridal be 
Not without music, nor with these alone ; 
But let the viol lead the melody, 
With lesser intervals, and plaintive moan 
Of sinking semitone ; 
And, all in choir, the virgin voices 

Rest not from singing in skilled harmony 

The song that aye the bridegroom’s ear 
rejoices. 

Let the priests go before, arrayed in white, 
And let the dark stoled minstrels follow slow; 
Next they that bear her, honoured on this 


ht ; 
And then the maidens, in a double row, 
Each singing soft and low, 

And each on high a torch up-staying : 
Unto her lover lead her forth with light, 
With music, and with singing, and- with 

praying.” 
If we were asked to define Mr. Bridges’s 


| crowning literary characteristic, we should 


say that it was style, in the ultimate sense 
of style—that is, distinction. He has such 
a perfect mastery of his medium ; he moves 
so easily, and with such liberal tread, that 
he accomplishes the last feat of the con- 








summate artist, and cheats you into believing 
that art is nature. Take such lines as the 


following : 
‘* Many an afternoon 
Of the summer day | 
Dreaming here I lay; 
And I know how soon, 
Idly at its hour, 
First the deep bell hums 
rn minster tower, 
en evening comes, 
With her lengthening shad 
ith her @, 
And the tardy boon, 
Of her brightening moon.” 
What could be more absolute in its sim- 
plicity than this? the words follow their 
precise prose order; and yet, if you try to 
imitate the effect, what more difficult, what 
more geengen 
We have spoken of Mr. Bridges chiefly as 
the lyrist of his Shorter Poems. And it is in 
these that he is most undeniable and _ con- 
vincing. But they are only a part of his 
complete achievement. His plays reveal an 
astonishing command of blank verse, and an 
unexampled power of catching the precise 
manner— Euripidean, Terentian, Brake. 
spearean, Miltonic—he may choose. His 
‘‘Eros and Psyche,” a metrical version 
based upon Apuleius, is a delightful essay 
in narrative verse, and his. sonnets — at 
present only attainable in an expensive 
privately printed form—are so interesting 
that it is to be hoped they will soon be more 
pir gs | given to the world. But it is 
upon the lyrics that we'take our stand. 


WHAT THE PEOPLE READ. 
IX.—An ARrrIsT. 


I rounp him walking restlessly up and 
down in his studio with two long slips of 
printed paper in his hand—proofs. 

‘‘New story of Kipling’s,” he said ex- 
citedly. ‘About a ship that caught fire. 
I’ve got to illustrate it for a Christmas 
number. Splendid! There’s a picture in 
every paragraph. Listen!” 

And he read me out a sentence. 

“Can’t you see it?” he said. And he 
stepped up to his easel and began sketching 
in rough outlines with a bit of charcoal. 
‘“‘ Like this, you know—no—so! ” 

The lines began to take the semblance of 
human figures. 

‘But, of course, you don’t see itas I do,” 
he continued. 

The outlines suggested but little to me. 
Perhaps because I was thinking of some- 
thing else. 

‘*¢ Do you find Kipling easy to illustrate ?” 
I asked. 

‘“* Well, he’s easy enough—in a sense,” he 
replied—‘‘ when you have the knowledge of 
his costumes, technicalities, andso on. And 
you have to know an uncommon lot to throw 
any light on Kipling. Look at the Jungle 
Stories, for instance. But the difficulty is 
in the selection. Because, to my mind, 
Kipling writes in pictures—if you under- 
stand me.” 

*“‘ And you consider that a merit?” 
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“ Oertainly I do.” 
“Tell me, do you regard that as a 
criterion oe The ——, in 
ictures, I mean. use, you know, I’m 
fey to find out what sort of books various 
a 2 And I should think you are a 
ly typical black-and-white artist. You 
read a good deal, I suppose ?” 

“Tm always reading stories that I have 
to illustrate.’ 

“ Yes; but what do you read when you 
read for your own pleasure? What qualities 
do you look for in a book ?” 

‘“‘That’s rather hard to say,” he replied. 
“You see, I’m not lite . I know when 
I like a book, but I don’t know that I can 
say why I like it. In fact, I don’t believe 
I’ve ever asked myself the question.” 

He sat down on the pedestal upon whivh 
he his models, and wrinkled his brows 


in thought. 

~ vail, do you like this?” I asked, 
picking up a book from the table. It was 
The Autobiography of a Boy. 

“Tt didn’t interest me very much,” he 
said slowly Ai “in fact, I’ve not been able to 

through it.” 
ae? Why not a 

He was obviously delving down into his 
mind after the reasons of things visible ; 
and I let him alone for afew moments. ‘TI 
don’t know,” he said, ‘‘ whether I can make 
it clear to you. I don’t even know if I can 
see it clearly myself. But I think the books 
I like are those that call up a series of 
pictures before my mind’s eye. Now, I’ve 
just been reading The Story of Ab, and that’s 
a case in point. Yes, I’m sure that’s it.” 

He rose, and walked up and down the 
studio, talking quickly, jerkily, but with 
every indication that a chance thrust of the 
spade had struck at the root of things. 

‘“‘T never thought of it before,” he con- 
tinued ; ‘‘ but every day when I am reading 
stories for illustration I feel it. You can 
read, and read, and never sce anything. I 
don’t profess to be a great reader. But I’ve 
read a bit of most things. Meredith— 
James—they describe what people are 

inking. Now I want to see the—the 
outcome of thought; what itleads to.” And 
he made that circular motion of the thumb 
which is the masonic sign of the artist. 
“You can’t see people thinking, can you ?” 

I was not so sure of that. 

“Now I come to think of it,” he pro- 
ceeded, “I am always looking for the 
picture when I read. -Daudet gives you 
pictures one after the other. Do you re- 
member Sapho? When the man carried 
Sapho upstairs, and got so tired at the end ? 
There’s a picture! ” 

a itis more. It is emblematic of the 
end.” 

“That comes into the picture—into my 
picture.” 

“‘What‘about English writers—Stevenson, 
for instance ?” 

“T haven’t read much Stevenson. But 
Rider Haggard, now—there you have pic- 
tures before you all the time. Anthony 
Hope too. By Jove! how I'd like to 
illustrate The Prisoner of Zenda.” 

He walked quicker and quicker up and 
down the studio. 


icking up the proof again ; ‘‘I must get to 
wet. “ee the Century, and Harper’s, 
and Soribner’s over there, and some illus- 
trated French papers too. After all, those 
are the kings t deed first. The best things, 
you know, are published outside England.” 
T sat down, and began burrowing in the 
heap. 
on The worst of it is,” he said, after another 
ten minutes over the proof, “that Kipling 
doesn’t leave anything for the illustrator 
todo. The story is all pictures.” — 


PARIS LETTER. 
A View or GorruHE. 
(From our French Correspondent.) 


M. Epovarp Rop has republished from the 
Revue des Deux Mondes his sober and excel- 
lent study of Goethe. Around no literary 
figure of modern times, except Napoleon, 
has such a vast literature gathered. e 
may be said to stand upon an imposing 
statue made up of other people’s books 
about him. No has inspired so much 
peviensious and inflated cant as that of the 
ethian worship, ag ty frag vay, mela 
is a bigger bore than this it is the Olympian 
of Weimar himself. Goethe with his 
lamentable Werther, the eternal enigma of 
his Faust, his train of Lotties, and Minnies, 
and Fredericas, and Lillies, is a fi to 
provoke exasperated _lassitude. arlyle, 
with his false air of prophet shouting to 
the multitude, has ordered us to admire him 
under penalty of being called a fool or a 
knave, and writes wildly of the beauty of 
his life. Certainly in his relations with 
women Goethe was Olympian enough, read- 
ing the word as a superlative indifference to 
the common laws of conscience and honour 
and heart that rule the lives of merely 
honest and sincere beings. 
For this reason it is a pleasure to open a 
book like M. Rod’s on this fatiguing theme, 
and discover Goethe judged as a man, and 
found wanting; judged as a genius, and 
admitted to be somewhere yt ome his 
Creator. For so long we had almost been 
asked to believe that from the middle 
of the last century or so the universe was 
solely a matter of Goethe’s genius. Upon 
mention of his name our ears were 
continually assaulted with the inevit- 
able words “‘ culture” and “ universality.” 
It was an intellectual pose to have sounded 
the depths of the second part of Faust, a 
feat, I am confident, e himself never 
accomplished. The greatness of this Ger- 
man bourgeois was such an obsession that 
I have always felt I would cheerfully make 
the on of ~ pad vee to avoid touching 
at Weimar. Judge, i, how Teens to 
turn from Carlyle’s high-coloured enthu- 
siasm for the Autobiography to M. Rod’s 
sensible recognition of its affinity to that 
other equally insincere and affected auto- 
biography of Chateaubriand, Mémoires 
@ Outre-Tombe : 
‘Chateaubriand does not hide his intention 
to compose his attitude, and lacking in vani' 





“Well, well,” he said, stopping short and 





from excess of pride, he composes it admirably. 


sincere : without baving the air, he corrects 
even more his life, he rounds his even 
more carefully. The connexion lies in the 
fact that great works are the portraits 
which the two great men, having attained an 
equal height, who were equally the jiled 
children of life, wished to leave of th es.” 

M. Rod’s sane and lucid study is the 
result of disenchantment. He, too, wor- 
shipped once at the shrine of Weimar, 


but gy , years after, to a fresh ac- 
uaintance, he found his god singularly 
iminished in effulgence and supremacy. 
The value of this new appreciation lies in 
its honesty and its sincerity. He resolutely 
29 a hole in the vast Goethian legend to 
et in a little modern air and light, and 
instead of the awe-inspiring Olympian of 
eighty years ago—‘the teacher and ex- 
empler of his age,” as Carlyle called him, 
the semi-divinity, who loves every woman 
he meets, by right of his inspired per- 
sonality, his universality and his culture, 
and the moment he wins her tearfully rides 
away, also by the same indisputable right, 
and consoling her with the printed tale of 
their relations—we see the mere creature of 
literature Goethe always was, whose friend- 
ship was literature, whose love was litera- 
ture; literature his hate, his pain, and all 
his life’s experience. He well defines this 
celebrated olympism, so belauded by an 
admiring Europe, as the everyday egoism 
of the unlettered multitude li to the 
state of superior power by refinement and 
intelligence. 

‘A crowd of persons practise this olympism 
without suspecting it, with the serenity of un- 
consciousness, in the of irreflection. You 
do not admire them | that; but you are not 
angry with them either; you consider them as 
ave samples of our calipacd humanity, who 
exercise without nobility, though with 
rectness, their calling as man.” 

of his meaner faults—his 
ambition, literary jealousy — M. 
8: 

‘* Alas! we see that he is a man, subject to 
all the weaknesses of men; his ‘ olympism’ 
does not ennoble his nature, and can only breed 
illusion in himself as to the portion of the 
divine it contains.” 

The measure of Goethe’s gentlemanhood 
is given in the note he sent a friend with a 
copy of Goetz de Berlichingen for Frederica 
after his base desertion of her: ‘ Poor 
Frederica will be to some extent consoled 
since the faithless one (of the drama) is 
poisoned.” G. H. Lewes, in his delightful 
and radiant story of Goethe, says, re- 
member, that it was, after all, an honour 
for Frederica to have been deserted by 
Goethe. Certainly, her sorrow brought 
her fame, if that could be any consolation 
for a broken heart; but it would be better 
to love a shoeblack of decent feeling than 
the Olympian monster who could write those 
words to a third party fresh from the 
teager of breaking a girl’s heart. 

n the subject of his artificiality, M. Rod 
writes of the Zasso: 
“‘The real Tasso, born at an uppropitious 
epoch, ill at ease in his surroundings, the victim 
of dangerous suspicion, was nevertheless a 


cor- 


ty eee pet, but already an artificial poet; 


s Tasso, product of an 





Seemingly more modest, Goethe is perhaps less 





fixed in certain prejudices by a despotic inte]- 
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ligence, remains a great poet, but still more 
artificial.” 

Each work here is dissected in an agreeable 
form. M. Rod’s style lacks charm and dis- 
tinction, but the nature revealed in his 
work is always sympathetic by reason of 
simplicity, directness, absolute sincerity. 
He has no humour, no irony, no delicacy 
of touch. But he has originality; he 
thinks for himself, thinks deeply and 
thinks well. In this study of a great 
European legend, of a great literary monu- 
ment, he makes no effort to fascinate us by 
false brilliancy, or to captivate us by a 
personal charm. He simply and truthfully 
concerns himself with the subject of his 
study, and produces a book that is well 
worth reading, and is as useful as it is in- 
teresting. His feeling for common humanity 
opposed to the privileged few is fine and 
generous. Writing of the contradictory 
elements of Faust, he says: 

** A work which contains the thought of an 
entire life could not enclose itself in a system, 
nor represent a single face of truth; necessarily 
it is multiple and contradictory as are ever 
great minds that reflect the spectacle of things, 
the microcosms that reproduce the changing 
images of the world in movement.” 

M. Augustin Filon has written a French 
version of the English novel, which is not 
without interest as a curious adaptation of 
our second-rate style and manner. M. Filon 
knows his London, and has rendered well 
the squalid and dreary atmosphere of 
Bloomsbury. Not possessing any special 
talent, utterly without distinction or ori- 
ginality, he has been able to achieve what 
a better French writer would never have 
attempted—a dull, middle-class English 
novel, without structure, without a notion 
of composition, with all tlie flaring faults 
of the flippant English novel. M. Filon’s 
own taste in fiction may be measured by 
his assertion in the Revue des Deux Mondes— 
where many a strange thing is asserted on 
the question of foreign literature—that the 
noblest work of fiction of modern times is 
The Woman Who Did. A critic of the 
English drama and the English novel in 
this state of mind is a creature to be 
wondered at and sorrowed over. But we 
see at once how admirably adapted he is, 
by taste and temperament, to write a second- 
rate, diffuse, and preposterous English 
novel, airing threadbare views, revealing 
a kindly insignificant individuality, with 
just enough interest of a kind to “go 
down.” ‘‘ Down,” indeed, Babel is sure 
to go with the people who like that sort 
of thing: the disinterested and noble German 
Freethinker and Socialist who eradicates 
two horrid little gutter-sparrows of Blooms- 
bury in accordance with his peculiar views 
—a French boy and a Jewess—to find in 
the end that both are monsters of selfishness. 


Fides, the inhuman Jewess, probably gives 


voice to M. Filon’s own views upon Girton : 


** Poor girls! 
have to 
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HISTORY AND CITIZENSHIP. 


N eminent statesman said the other day 
that the “ spirit of unrest ” was abroad 
in the world. History is being made at a 
great rate in many lands. France, Germany, 
Russia, Greece, England, Canada—in all 
these countries notable events are happen- 
ing, have just happened, or seem about to 
happen. And suddenly the flashing and 
moving lights are reflected in the stream of 
literature. This week works on history and 
sociology leaven the publisher’s lump. 

A more timely and important book than 
Mr. J. E. C. Bodley’s France could not have 
arrived. Mr. Bodley has resided seven 
years in France, and during that time he has 
applied himself closely to the study of the 
political condition of that country. The 
results of his inquiries are embodied in these 
volumes. Mr. Bodley thus explains their 
scope : 


“The capital subject of these volumes is 
Political France after a century of Revolution. 
The plan of the work needs little explanation. 
The Introductory Chapter is not an essential 
part of it, but it may be of utility, as it contains 
a description of the influences encountered by 
a student of public questions in France. The 
relations of the great Revolution with modern 
France are then examined, and this gives an 
opportunity of a view of certain phases of 
French life which would otherwise be neglected 
in a political treatise. The Executive and 
Legislative Powers are the special matters 
which form the basis of the remainder of the 
work. Their operation under the régime which 
has subsisted in France during the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century. leads to the study 
of various conceptions which the French have 
had, during a hundred years of political 
experiment, of the functions of a Chief of the 
State and of Parliamentary Institutions.” 


Mr. Bodley touches on the difficulty of 
vouching for complete accuracy in a work of 
this kind. In ilfustration of his point he 
tells the following anecdote : 


‘* There was a point of electoral jurisprudence 
on which the text-books were obscure, and 
though not of international importance, it is 
interesting to students of comparative pro- 
cedure; so I wrote to a Deputy who is a 
Parliamentary authority, to am it up, and 
incorporated his answer in my text. Later, 
being invited by the experienced and intelligent 
Mayor of a village to be present at a poll over 
which he — I repeated the question to 
him, and he gave a completely different reply. 
Finally, I referred it to a Senator, and he 
demonstrated so clearly that both the Deputy 
and the Mayor were wrong, that I aleptel his 
version.”’ 





After France, Russia. Prince Serge 
Wolkonsky, who last year lectured on 
Russian history and literature before various 


If you knew the trouble they | Clubs and universities in the United States, 
ut into their brains a little of what | has gathered his addresses into a volume, 
is in the brains of their brothers. They speak | Russian History and Literature. 


The lecturer 


of determinants, potentials, and read the Queen | knew the difficulty of expounding Russian 


and the Lady’s Pictorial in private, and look in 
their glass.”’ 


They might do worse. 


Babel. 





history to audienves whose knowledge of 
the subject was in the last degree slight 


They might read | and fragmentary. His book, however, will 
H. L. 





make a wider appeal, and supply a more 














real need, because of the limitations im- 
posed on it by the public ignorance. 


Two colonial books call for notice: 4 
History of Canada, by Mr. Charles G. D. 
Roberts, is a bulky octavo filled with 
arranged and compressed information. Mr. 
Roberts, who is also known as a novelist, 
was formerly Professor of Literature at 
King’s College, Windsor, Nova Scotia. 
He divides the history of Canada into the 
three periods of : ‘“‘The French Dominion,” 
“The Struggle for Responsible Govern- 
ment,” and ‘Canadian Dominion.” Mr. 
Roberts opens his book in an eloquent 
strain : 

«The eon on which the drama of Canadian 
History unfolds may seem to the world an 
obscure one. A closer view, however, will 
reveal that on this stage some of the gravest 
problems of history have been to a 
solution; and we may soneeualiley expect to 
find in this drama an answer to some of the 
weightiest questions of modern politics. 
Battles were fought on the Rhine, the Elbe, 
the Danube ; en Austrian, Spanish 
thrones were shaken to their full; navies 
grappled in the Caribbean, and Mahratta 
hordes were slaughtered on the rice fields of 
India, to decide the struggle which ended only 
upon the Plains of Abraham.” 


This is rather ‘‘ purple,” but it is the right 
note for the historians of Canada to strike. 








In his book, Life and Progress in Austra- 
lasia, Mr. Michael Davitt sets down his 
observations of the seven Australasian 
colonies made during a seven months’ 
journey through them. His p eis not 
to write a history, but to interest his readers 
in Australasia and its es. The book 
runs to nearly five roma tn closely printed 
pages, and touches on an immense number 
of subjects. 





Tue fourth and concluding volume of 
Mr. Frederick Clarke’s translation of Adolf 
Holm’s History of Greece has just been 
published. 


A new edition of Mr. Benjamin Kidd’s 
Social Evolution, making the nineteenth 
thousand of this important work, is issued 
by Messrs. Macmillan. 








E. V. Zenxer’s work on Anarchism has 
been translated into English, and is issued by 
Messrs. Methuen & Co. The author says 
that the work grew out of the astonishment 
he felt when he found how dim was the 
understanding of Anarchism possessed by a 
middle-class audience to whom he addressed 
himself on the day of the bomb outrage in 
the French Parliament. Zenker’s attitude is 
one of scientific hostility to Anarchism in its 
violent forms. He admits he does not love 

ism, and he has the candour to 
quote a remark which Elisée Reclus 
wrote to him by way of warning when 
he undertook the work: ‘‘ We cannot 
understand what we do not love.” Herr 
Zenker admits that “ Anarchists will simply 
deny my capacity to write about their cause, 
and call my book terribly reactionary.” He 
claims to be a coldlv scientific and impartial 
observer, and his hope is to advance the dis- 
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cussion of the subject to a point at which 
the Anarchist will see fit to abandon his 
worst argument, the bomb. 





Amone other works of historical or 

itical interest may be mentioned The 

jplomatists’ Handbook for Africa, by Count 
Charles Ki ; The Niger Sources, by 
Lieut.-Col. J. K. Trotter, R.A.; and The 
Social Mind and Education, by George Edgar 
Vincent, Professor of Sociology at Chicago 
University. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 


Cuxrst1an Institutions. By Alexander V. G. Allen, D.D. 
T. & T. Olark. 12s. 

Tar Brste Rererences or Jonn Rusxin. By Mary and 
Ellen Gibbs. George Allen. 

Tus Hoty Brats, (Eversley Edition.) Vol. V.: Isamu 
to Lamentations. Macmillan & Co. 6s. 

A History or NoxtoumBertanp. Vol, [V.: HexaMsHIRE : 
Part Il. By John Crawford Hodgson. Simpkin 
Marshall, 

Tae GsnTieness or Jesus, awp Orner SERMONS. 
Mark Guy Pearse. Horace Marshall & Son. 


By 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Pictures oF Russtaw History anwp Russian LireRaruge. 
By Prince Serge Wolokonsky. Kegan Paul. 

Franot. By John Edward Courtney Bodley. 2 vols. 

A Hiurory or Cawapa. By Charles G. D. Roberts. Kegan 
Paul. 

Stewart Oxvarx: Ong or Narturn’s NoBLEMEN. 
8. E.S.C. Balliére, Tindall & Cox. 

Taz Lives or tHe Saints. By the Rev. 8. Baring-Gould, 
M.A. John C. Nimmo. 5s. 

Soctat Hours wire Cs.LesRiriss: BKING THE THIRD AND 
Fovusts Votumss or “ Gossip or THe Century.” By 
the late Mrs. W. Pitt Byrne. Edited by her Sister, Miss 
R. H. Busk. Ward & Downey. 2 vols. 

A Yuar From a Corngsronpent’s Nots-Boox. By Richard 
Harding Davis, f.R.G.S. Harper & Brothers. 6s. 
Tas History or Greezce. By Adolf Holm. In 4 vols, 

Vol. IV. Macmillan & Co. 7s, 6d, 

AnarcHism: a Oniricism awp History oF THE ANARCHIST 

Tuzorr. By E. V. Zenker. Methuen & Co. 


POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES LETTRES. 


Taz Lay or Tax Nisetvunes. Metrically translated from 
the Old German Text by Alice Horton, and edited by 
Edward Bell, M.A. George Bell & Sons. 5s, 

Tsmpte Wavertex Novets: Ros Roy. By Sir Walter 
Scott. 2vols. J. M. Dent & Co. 

Tae Niversenta Century 1s Feanocs: SELECTIONS FROM 
tHE Bast Mopsrn Fraenca Literary Works, witk 
Eneuish Trawstations. By Paul Chauvel. Digby, 
Long & Co. 

Rays wrom THe Srazrey Host. By “Lucas a Non 
Lucendo.” The Roxburghe Press. 

Marcus Auggtivs Antosinus tro Hiwssiy. By Gerald H. 
Rendall. Macmillan & Co. 

Tuovents anp Worps, By Stephen Dowell. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 31s. 6d. 

Sones or Lovs anp Empires. By £. Nesbit. 
Constable & Co. 5s. 

Tas Unnamep Laxe, anp Orgzr Poss. 
George Scott. William Briggs (Toronto). 


By 


$3 vols. 
Archibald 
By Frederick 


Tas Tsmpcz Dramatists: THE TraGicaL REIGN oF 
Szuimuus. Edited by Alexander B. Grosart. J. M. 
Dent & Co. 1s. 


THe TraGepy or Cortontanus. Edited by Edmund K. 
Chambers. Blackie & Son. 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Live snp Progesss 1x Austratasta. By Michael Davitt, 
M.P. Methuen & Co. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


A Maxvat or Fersncu Paoss Constevction. By J. G. 
Anderson, B.A. Blackie & Son. 6s. ELEMEntTary 
Puysics. By John G. Kerr,M.A. Blackie& Son. 1s, 6d. 
PaRaBLes Fox ScHoo, anp Homs, By Wendell P. 
Garrison. Longmans, Green & Qo. (New ¥ork). A 
DtctionaBy OF 1HE FRence anp EnGuisa Lanevaces. 
By F.E.A.Gase George Bell& Sons. 12s. 6d. 





THE BOOK MARKET. 





QU0 VADIS? IN AMERICA. 


WE quote below returns of the best-selling 
books in six large cities of the States, 
gathered by the American Bookman. It 
will be seen that the extraordinary popu- 
larity of Quo Vadis? continues. This novel 
is named in nearly all the Bookman’s lists, and 
it still heads many. The vogue of the book 
is such that it is probably more talked about 
than read—which is the surest sign that 
it is read a great deal. We are drawn to 
this conclusion by reading a ‘‘ Literary Con- 
versation”’ which appears in the current 
Century Magazine. iss Arabella Morris 
and Miss Catherine Harlem are two-days’ 
old acquaintances at a hotel; and their con- 
versation soon takes this turn : 

«Do you like historical novels ?’ 

‘T like Miss Yonge ever so much.’ 

‘I don’t mean that kind. I mean those 
new foreign books—like Quo Vadis? for 
instance ?’ 

‘Oh, yes. You mean by Henryk Sien- 
kiewicz—if that’s his name. I never feel 
quite sure of those foreign names. It 
was the longest time before I could get 


Paderewski’s name right.’ 
‘ Dear Paddy !—wasn’t he just divine!’ 
‘Wasn’t he! Why, I know girls who 
kept his 


photograph just wreathed in fresh 
flowers every pe : 

‘SodoI. But one never cares so much 
about authors as about musicians. I wonder 
why ?’ 

‘Well, it’s different. Now, this Sien- 
on = he look like?’ is 

‘Why, he’s the image of my Uncle 
Charlie. But—there!—you don’t know 
Uncle Charlie, do you? No matter; he is 
very dashing, you know—sort of military.’ 

-_ Phony erful how aon can think of 
su ings. Just imagine that about 
Nero, and the lions, pe the martyrs, and 
the early Christians, and catacombs, and 
things—why, it makes my head ache to 
think of a man’s knowing so much. How 
do you suppose they do it ?’ 

‘I suppose it is their business—the same 
as an else. Then there are great 
libraries; there are tons of books about 

ings in them—amiles of shelves full.’ 

‘Yes; but how can Sienkiewicz know just 
— to make them say the things they do 
say?’ 

‘I’m sure I don’t know. And yet he 
seems to bring it all before you so, just as if 
you sawit. Those scenes in the arena must 
have been blood-curdling.’ 


‘ Exciti too. That chariot-race in 
Ben Hur, they say, was as real as if you 
were there.’ 


‘I don’t think there has been anythin: 
better than that.’ . 
‘Not even in Quo Vadis?’ 

‘I don’t know, really. Of course, that is 
a translation, you know, and a translation 
can’t be the same as the original.’ 

‘No; I notice that in all the French 
books; and it must be harder to translate 
from such a tongue as the German.’ 

‘Why from the German ?’ 





‘How do you mean?’ 





‘I mean, such a book as Quo Vadis ?’ 

‘But Quo Vadis ? isn’t a translation from 
the German.’ 

‘What is it then ?—Norwegian ?’ 

‘No, my dear ; it is from the Polish.’ 

‘Are you sure ?’ a 

‘Or Hungarian. ay, it is in some 
of the es sobody Root. I don’t 
remember for certain. Maybe it is Austrian. 
But I know it wasn’t German.’ 

‘Well, I don’t exactly remember—for I 
haven’t read it.’ 

‘Haven’t you? Why, I thought from 
the way you spoke that you knew all about 
~ You quite scared me with your know- 

e.’ 
‘Scared you? Why—haven’t you read 
it either ?’ 

‘Not yet.’ ” 





In the following lists, the books are 
placed in order of their popularity : 


NEW YORK, DOWNTOWN. 


. Quo Vadis? By Sienkiewicz. 

- Hugh Wynne. By Mitchell. 

. Captains Co us. By Kipling. 
. Story of an Untold Love. By Ford. 
. The Choir Invisible. By Allen. 
Free to Serve. By Rayner. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


- Quo Vadis ? By Sienkiewicz. 

. Hugh Wynne. By Mitchell. 

. Alfred, Lord Tennyson. By His Son. 

. Farthest North. By Nansen. 

Harvard Episodes. By Flandrau 

Free to Serve. By Rayner. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

- Quo Vadis ? By Sienkiewicz. 

. The Choir Invisible. By Allen. 

. The Christian. By Caine. 

. Hugh Wynne. By Mitchell. 

. A World Pilgrimage. By Barrows. 

. Rubiiyat of Doc Sifers. By Riley. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


. Quo Vadis? By Sienkiewicz. 

. The Choir Invisible. By Allen. 

. The Kentuckians. By Fox. 

. Hugh Wynne. By Mitchell. 

In Kedar’s Tents. By Merriman. 

. The Story of Jesus Christ. By Phelps. 


CLEVELAND, 0. 


. Quo Vadis? By Sienkiewicz. 

The Choir Invisible. By Allen. 

. The Honourable Peter Stirling. By Ford. 
Hugh Wynne. By Mitchell. 

. The Christian. By Caine. 

. Lochinvar. By Crockett. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


. Hugh Wynne. By Mitchell. 
- Quo Vadis? By Sienkiewicz. 
Lochinvar. By Crockett. 
Old Virginia. By Fiske. 
Corleone. By Crawford. 
Equality. By Bellamy, 
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THE STATE OF THE BOOK TRADE. 
A Country BooxksELLER’s VIEws. 


WE have received the following interesting 
communication from a bookseller in a quict 
\sea-side town. It reflects his opinions, and 
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echoes the discontent which has lately found 
expression in our columns. We give the 
letter as the unsolicited, personal view of a 


correspondent. 





“To love books is one thing, but to sell 
them is another. The truly great books 
seem to offer mild reproaches for their 
imprisonment on my shelves. Often I 
wonder whether residents in seaside resorts 
ever realise that they require the wisdom 
and joy only to be found in the classics. 
Judging by my experience as a bookseller, 
I am fo into the contrary opinion. The 
stress and tumult of modern civilisation 
seemingly has not here awakened any 
cravings for the companionship of the im- 
mortals. They are unacknowledged and 
slighted — those mighty intellects, who, 
amid the noisy scuffle of the present day, 
can impart to the loving reader the hush 
of the remote region in which they worked. 

Circulating libraries abound, and mili- 
tate against the sale even of the ‘boomed’ 
noyelists. A year ago I bought the 
standard edition of a novelist resident in 
the neighbourhood, but up to the present 
only two copies have been sold. Booksellers 
are accustoming themselves to the cheap 
and nastily got-up books now sold by 
drapers. greater surprise than this has 
been provided for the trade in this town 
during the past few months. Not long ago 
a large draper here sold quantities of paper- 
covered novels, bearing the imprint of a 
well-known firm of publishers. These books 
were sold at about one-sixth of their pub- 
lished price. It has lately been brought to my 
notice that another publishing house, dealing 
principally in semi-religious fiction, has 
appointed a large firm of general dealers 
as their agent. Drapers, therefore, can now 
buy these books almost on the same terms 
as the trade. The selling price of these 
books has been left to the discretion of the 
trade, who have endeavoured to recuperate 
themselves from this source as a partial 
set-off against the small discounts allowed 
by other firms. Drapers will, of course, 
sell this line at a much lower price. 

May I mildly suggest that Tockecllers do 
not care to be coffined before they are dead, 
thus agen | custom to those gentlemen 
who drive in the nails? 

Seemingly, bookselling pure and simple 
is doomed in the provinces. Trumpery 
ornaments and fancy goods are now ing 
the room once sacred as the home of books, 
for they yield a better profit. Truly, men 
cannot live on their personal love of books. 
The publishers seem indisposed or unable 
to render effectual assistance. Cannot the 
booksellers help themselves? What ob- 
stacles prevent the trade from combining 
into a company with their own printing 
offices, thus enabling them to deal direct 
with the authors? Good and popular books 
could thus be produced and sold at a living 
— to the members of the company. 

uying their own materials and ignoring 
the publishers altogether, they could, I 
believe, put books on the market which, 
for cheapness and excellence, would excel 
all others, and, at the same time, revive the 
languishing condition of the trade. 

Combination and amalgamation during 


the past few years have been the ruling 
features of commerce. Nearly every other 
trade but bookselling has recognised the 
weakness of units and the might of 
numbers in combination. Why should the 
trade lag behind ?” . 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


SOME REMARKS ON “ JULIUS 
CISAR.” 


Str,— Mr. Tree’s “Julius Cwsar” is a 
triumph of actor-management. It is also, in 
my humble opinion, a grievous insult to 
Shakespeare. hakespeare wrote a play of 
which the central character was an idealised 
Brutus. 
minded Roman, partly from a traditional 
worship of “‘ Liberty,” y through being 
worked upon by astute plotters like Cassius, 
took the life of Julius Cesar. How for a few 
hours it looked as if all were going well with 
him and his fellow-conspirators, until the fiery 
Antony, by a successful a to the greed of 
the mob, turned the tables on them so that 
they fled from Rome, only to fall at Philippi 
under the avenging swords of Antony and 
Ceesar’s aaghew Oelieden, That is the play as 
Shakespeare —a considerable dramatist after all 
—conceived it. Here it is as Mr. Tree con- 
ceives it : 

There was a Roman named Antony, who 
was an intimate friend of Cesar, wore a 
distinctive costume, and always stood in the 
middle of the stage. .When Cesar was killed 
he came into the Senate-house and made a 
speech over the body. He was left making 
facial contortions over it when the curtain fell. 
After Cesar’s death this Antony made a great 

in the Forum, and was loyally cheered 

by a splendidly drilled crowd ‘of supers, as an 

actor- should be. He subsequently 

hurled defiance at the conspirators on the 

lains—or hills—of Philippi, and delivered a 

amous speech over the body of Brutus. And 
that’s all. 

It is hardly wonderful after this that the 
dramatic critic of the Standard should have 
a pathetically that ‘‘ the play really, 
to all intents and purposes, en with the 
winning over of the mob by the pleading of 
Antony”’: and that the quarrel scene in Brutus’s 
tent—one of the most famous scenes in Shake- 
at on is at present retained in the Her 

ajesty’s acting version, is not ‘‘of the very 
faintest concern” to the audience! Was I not 
right, then, in saying that the new “Julius 
Cesar” is a triumph of actor- ment ? 
Mr. Tree hae seized his opportunity of focussin, 
the attention of the house upon himself, an 
the play is left in ruins. 

Now the question is, is this what the play- 

ing public want?’ Do they to Her 

jesty’s to see Shake ’s “Julius Cesar” 

or to see Mr. Tree? if the former, then the 
resent performance is an unqualified failure, 

or the whole proportions of the play are 

spoiled by the present arrangement, a relatively 
minor character is thrust violently into the 
front place, and the action of the drama 
becomes incoherent. Any performance of 
** Julius Cesar” which impressed a leading 
dramatic critic with the opinion that the tent 
scene between Brutus and Cassius was super- 
fluous, and was not of the faintest concern to 
the audience, stands condemned on the face of 
it. If Mr. Tree was bent on playing the 
omg part at his own theatre, he should 





ave played Brutus, But I imagine that he 
' could not make up his mind to let anyone 





It was the story of how a noble- | Pp 








else deliver Antony’s oration. If this is so, 


the only course for him was to become a 
tort of Shakespearean Prisoner of Zenda, double 


the réles of Brutus and Antony, deliver both 
orations in the Forum, and after killing himself 
(as Brutus) in act v., get up and make the last 


a Antony) over his own body. 
erhaps Mr. Tree try this arrangement at 


a — matinée ? 

ut it is not the purpose of this letter to 
scoff at Mr. Tree, and I can even admire the 
ingenuity with which he has the acts 
iu his production, so that at the fall of the 
curtain he may always be, so to speak, in 
possession of the house. It is the privilege 
of the actor-manager, apparently, Sonne to 
have the last word. My purpose is rather to 
int out the sorrowful fact that ‘Julius 
sar”? is unsuited for modern professional 
representation. It should only be a by 
amateurs. Almost every line in the play is 
ure poetry. This is true even of the speeches 
Se ee wml bee Pap of this 
poetry can only rought out actors 
who think of their lines more than A them- 
selves. How many such are there on the 
London stage to-day? Your professional 
actor will not ‘leave his damnable faces and 
begin” to his lines in a straightforward 
manner. He must gulp and snivel and ‘“‘ put 
tears into his voice,” and employ all the other 
tricks which —_ the rhythm of blank verse. 
He overicads his production with set scenes, 
and ens it out with tiresome artifices 
such as the red roses at which poor Mr. Fulton 
has to gri at Her Majesty’s nightly. And 
then 2 dozen — are cut out at gy to 
revent the y from being unduly ! 
very possible effort is made to distract the 
attention of the audience from the verse to the 
actor. And.the verse of ‘‘ Julius Cesar” is too 
good for this fooling. The result of all this is 
that Mr. Tree’s production, in my opinion, in 
spite of the money and ingenuity and taste that he 
has lavished upon it, is nothing like so effective 
as the performance given by amateurs at Oxford 
in 1889, with Mr. Bourchier as Brutus and Mr. 
Holman Clarke as Cassius. The mounting on 
that occasion was comparatively simple, wy 
then also Mr. Alma Tadema designed the 
scenery and costumes, if I remember right. 
The play was played through as it is printed, 
with practically no editing and no ‘‘ cuts,’ and it 
only some three hours. At Her Majesty’s, 
when I saw it, in spite of numerous “ cuts,” 
it lasted three hours and a half, while the noise 
of ‘‘ setting’ the heavy scenery behind (with a 
view to reducing the ‘‘ waits”) spoiled some of 
the finest scenes, notably that in Brutus’ orchard, 
which was given to the accompaniment of the 

muffled thunders of scene-shifting. 

How, then, should ‘‘ Julius Cesar,” be played ? 
The first point is, that nothing suit Ie per- 
mitted to interfere with the value of the verse. 
The educated amateur who appreciates blank 
verse and loves the play will — it better 
than any professi actor we have. Again, 
an agreeable voice, a cultivated intonation is 
absolutely essential for every actor in the cast 
who has to speak blank verse. The a. 

itched cockney twang is impossible in ‘‘ Julius 

sar.” The play must be given entire, as it is 
written. Only so will it be intelligible and 
convincing to the audience. It is not a miracle 
of construction, but it tells its story clearly 
enough when actor- rs allow it to do so 
and do not cut out the other fellow’s lines. 
The time that would be occupied by these dis- 
carded scenes and lines would be more than 
made up if all the unnecessary eae. | 
and grimacing over blood-red roses an 
Cesar’s body were left out. What business 
has Calpurnia in the Senate-house at the end 
of Her Majesty’s first act? The only actor in 
the present production who shows any percep- 
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edmirable. This emboldens me to urge him 
to reconsider his of a famous 
. - Brutus is a Stoic. It is his creed 


Cassius names, and Mr. Waller did this excel- 
lently. With such a Cassius, indeed, it must 
have been . I did it myself, and I hope 
sincerely that ‘‘ it is impossible that ever Rome 
shall breed his fellow.’’ But, after the recon- 
ciliation, Brutus must regain his Stoic self- 
command. Shakespeare realised this, and his 
Brutus says in a low, repressed tone— 


‘¢ No man bears sorrow better. Portia is dead.” 


Mr. Waller says—‘‘ Portia (sob) is (sob) 
d-d-d-d-ead,” and, in very deed, ‘‘ makes no 
use of his philosophy.” In the same way it is 
ridiculous for Brutus to snort and gulp over 
the details of Portia’s end. He tells them (in 
Shakespeare) in the baldest, briefest form, and 
his tone is an even, monotonous level. 


‘* Impatient of my absence, 
And grief that young Octavius with Mark 
Antony 
Have made themselves so strong; for with 
her death 
That tidings came; with this she fell distract, 
_ And, her attendants absent, swallowed fire.” 


Mr. Waller’s elaborate shudder over the 
announcement spoils an impressive situation. 
Cassius—and the audience—may be trusted to 
do the shuddering if the lines are properly 
delivered. St. JoHn HANKIN. 





ROBERT FERGUSSON. 


Srr,—With reference to the notice, in the 
Acapemy of 22nd ult., of my new Life of 
Robert Fergusson, I have no thought or 
wish to traverse either your reviewer's 
singular allegation of lack of judgment on 
my part because I have traced (for the 
first time) his paternal and maternal descent, 
or his purely imaginary “ demerits” that 
I have not taken pains to reproduce the 
environment of the t, and reconstruct 
the Edinburgh and St. Andrew’s of 150 

ears ago. I am rfectly willing to 
eave the book to s ok for itself on these 
matters, confident t the man who cannot 
actualise to himself the conditions of Robert 
Fergusson’s brief life from my abundant 
data will be pronounced by every capable 
and impartial reader to be a dunderpate, 
or so hurried and perfunctory in his reading 
of the relative chapters as to bewray mere 
dipping me and there. 

ut whilst ove ing these things, I 
respectfully claim Soon at once and Be 
lutely, to challenge a very much more 
serious thing. Your reviewer says, as 
within his personal knowledge: “R. L. 
Stevenson had abundant reasons for the 
terms ‘ drunken ’ and ‘vicious.’”’ It surely 
is not asking too much that these “‘abundant 
reasons” be produced. For, certes, not only 
did Stevenson himself never give one scintilla 
of proof or authority for his monstrous 
accusations, but, when questioned, could 
give nothing more than Dr. David Irving’s 
mendacities, of ‘‘ dissoluteness”’ and “‘disso- 
lute associates ” and “ habitual dissipation ” 
—mendacities that were at once cgualions by 
the venerable Edinb citizen, Thomas 


Sommers (1804), and his testimony from 





intimate knowledge, since confirmed by 
witness upon witness, as my book shows. 

More than that—as Stevenson applies 
identically the same terms of “ divine 2 
and “vicious” to himself—I ask your 
reviewer, are we expected to credit such 
morbid self - condemnation? I, for one, 
must decline. Alike in relation to Fergusson 
and himself, Stevenson was blazingly rash 
of . Nor does this stand alone. His 
sorely-repented-of Essay on Burns abides 
as a sad monumental evidence of how apt 
he was to leap at conclusions, and to put 
things exaggeratedly and, so, falsely. It 
is heart-breaking to me to feel compelled 
thus to write of one I loved, and whose 
memory I cherish. I hold among my 
literary treasures a long, closely written, 
and extremely remarkable letter to myself, 
that was meant to herald others on our 
Scottish poets. But, alas! when it reached 
me its writer was gone. I am very far, 
therefore, from wishing to say one harsh 
word of this fine spirit, this Scot of Scots. 
But speaking from fullest personal know- 
ledge, after investigations carried on for 
long years, I declare solemnly that neither 
had Stevenson nor any other one atom of 
ground for charging Fergusson with being 
** vicious.” As for the “drunken,” I have, 
indeed, written ill if I have not satisfied the 
readers of my book that, in his giving ‘“‘a 
slice of his constitution” (Burns’s phrase), 
he was victim of the ways of the time, and 
deserves supremest pity, not detestable 
moralising; while to allege that “love” 
was absent from the life of one who was 
so lovable and full of love, tenderness and 
sweetness, by universal testimony, is no 
less stupid than false. 

It is all very well to tell me I am “ con- 
troversial”; but finding the virus of Irving’s 
poisonous chatter working everywhere— 
alike in British, German, French, Italian 
biographical dictionaries and elsewhere— 
how could I be other than fired to expose 
and, having exposed, to denounce? Easy, 
too, to bring together the several places 
wherein I so e and denounce, and 
thus convey the idea that the book consists 
of gratuitous controversy ; but let each be 
taken in its place, and I particularly affirm 
each will be found warranted by the facts. 

For “puir Robbie’s sake,” I am glad of 
the warm welcome being given to my book, 
and, as an old contributor to the AcapEmy, 
I feel sure I shall not appeal in vain for 
righteous and clement judgment of him. 

ALEXANDER B, Grosarr. 

Dublin: Jan. 25, 1898, 





BECKY SHARP—AFTER. 


Sm,—I do not think you can have 
referred to the last chapter of Vanity Fair 
before quoting the portion of Thackeray’s 
letter in your current issue or you would 
have called attention to the fact that it does 
not really carry matters any further, and 
gage some of the statements in the 

For instance, the book says: “ She 
(Becky) never was Lady Crawley, though 
she continued so to call herself.” The letter: 





— 


‘“‘ Mrs. Rawdon was obliged to lay down the 
title which she had prematurely assumed.” 

in, the book: “Colonel Rawdon 
Crawley died . . . six weeks before the 
demise of his brother.” The letter: “Colonel 
Crawley . . . had died of fever three 
months before his brother.” 

And in particular, the book: “ All his 
(Jos.’s) available assets were the two thou- 
sand pounds for which his life was insured,” 
of which only got half. And the 
letter : “‘ The late Jos. Sedley, Esq. . . 
left her two lakhs of rupees.” 

I saw in one of the papers that Messrs. 
Smith, Elder & Co. intended publishing the 
letter at the end of the book.. I hope they 
will reconsider this decision.—Yours truly, 

Jan. 30, 1898. Tuos. H. Terry. 


“A BENEDICTINE MARTYR IN 
ENGLAND.” 


Sm,—I should be very grateful if you 
would allow me space to give an explanation 
of a e in my book, A Benedictine 
Martyr in England, to which your reviewer 
has taken exception. I do this in no 
captious spirit, but I think that the point is 
one which merits elucidation. I had said, 
8 ing of the process of beatification of 
the English martyrs now going on at Rome, 
that as it was impossible to prove the 
requisite number of miracles for each 
member of a band of over three hundred 
martyrs, it was desirable to invoke them in 
a body, so that the miracle, if granted, 
—_ serve for the cause of the beatification 
of all. 

Now I can well understand that this whole 
matter may seem very ridiculous to a non- 
Catholic who does not believe in miracles at 
all; but granted the two facts that miracles 
are required at Rome for canonisations, and 
that those brought forward as evidence of 
sanctity are submitted to the most rigorous 
and searching examination before they are 
accepted (and these are facts that no compe- 
tent person will deny), I cannot see what 
there was either immoral or ridiculous in my 
remark. Your critic says, however: 


‘But, let alone the ethics of this proceeding, 
does Dom Camm really suppose that the Po 
will be unable to determine which of the 
candidates it was that actually answered to this 
general invocation ? ” 


T allow, Sir, that I cannot understand the 
drift of this remark, though that may be 
owing to my “‘ very extraordinary condition 
of intellect.” But Isuppose your reviewer 
thinks it unfair to ask the prayers of more 
than one martyr ata time, for he assumes 
that all will get the credit for the e 
which has been really granted through one 
or few. But ifall were not worthy of canon- 
isation, I assume that God would not grant 
the grace in such a manner as to conduce to 
that end. For if it were not His will that 
all should be thus honoured, no doubt He 
would either not grant it at all, or, at any rate, 
would not allow it to be used as a proof of 
the heroic sanctity of those invoked. 

As to the Pope’s supposed superhuman 
powers, your reviewer really stagg~ 
me! Does he really suppose that I, - 
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other Catholic, believe that the Pope is 
inspired? For ifa miracle was granted in 
answer to a general invocation, the Pope 
could certainly not decide if one or other of 
the candidates alone obtained the grace, 


even by a special revelation of a most 
extraordi kind. No Catholic believes 
that the Pope has this kind of power; all 


we believe is, that when deciding questions 

of faith and morals, as doctor or teacher of 

the Universal Church, he is preserved by the 

Divine assistance from falling into error. 

This is a very different matter. ) 
Please excuse my prolixity, and receive 

my best thanks.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

Breve Camm, 0.8.B. 

St. Thomas’s Abbey, Erdington. 


| Dom Camm proposed that the m in 
question should be invoked collectively, in 
order to get over the impossibility of proving 
the requisite number of miracles for each 
member of the band individually. Now this 
impossibility could only exist, should the 
prayers of some of them be inefficacious: 
were they all efficacious, it would be as easy 
to prove over three hundred miracles, or 
whatever the number required may be, as 
one. Therefore I thought, and think, that 
the pro to obscure the individual issues 
by a collective invocation was a bit of shady 
ethics. I also suggested that it would prob- 
ably be futile. d now I observe that 
Dom Camm, changing his ground, practically 
admits this. For he says that a miracle so 
obtained would not be allowed to serve as a 
proof of the heroic sanctity of anyone not 
really worthy of the honour of beatification. 
That is precisely what I hinted; and if so, 
what end does the general invocation serve, 
which could not be served without it? I did 
not say that the Pope was inspired, or that 
I thought that Dom Camm thought he was 
inspired : let it be that ‘‘he is preserved by 
the Divine assistance from falling into error”’ ; 
that is enough for my argument. To 
beatify a martyr on the ground of a 
miracle which his prayers had had no share 
in securing would surely be an error; and 
whether it be so technically or not, the 
question whether a particular dead person 
is to be regarded as in a state of beatifica- 
tion is essentially a question of faith. But 
if Dom Camm means that God would inter- 
vene to prevent heroic sanctity being as- 
cribed to the unworthy in some other way 
than through the decision of the Pope in a 
cause of beatification, then in what way ? 
—Tue Reviewer. | 


TRANSLATOR AND ORITIC. 


Srr,—Even experts, and I make no 
doubt that the reviewer of Vol. II. of the 
translation of Ratzel’s History of Mankind in 
your issue of January 15 is an expert, 
should make quite sure before criticising 
details that they have mastered a writer’s 
view of his subject. Your reviewer is not 
unnaturally surprised to find America spoken 
of as “the East,” on p. 10. If he had 
read the opening chapter of the work he 
would have seen that f. Ratzel regards 
the Atlantic Ocean as being, for ethno- 


~hical purposes, the great dividing 


‘| fort-a-M., 1820). 








barrier, and consequently makes che Ameri- 
can continent the most easterly seat of man- 
kind. Strange as it may seem to us in 
England, America really is east. of some- 
where. ast is, therefore, not a mistake 
for west here; nor is it on p. 260, On 
p. 246, on the other hand, west is a suffi- 
ciently obvious misprint for east. 

I can assure your reviewer that ‘‘ Wied” 
and not ‘“Neuwied” is, and always has 
been, the title of the princely family to 
which the eminent explorer belongs. a 
well-known German work published at 
Coblenz, I find “ Die Fiirstin von Wied,” 
‘‘ein fiirstl. Wiedsches Lustschloss,” and 
soon. Neuwied, known to English travel- 
lers on the Rhine, is the capital of the 
principality. 

As to Monbuttu or Mangbattu, I can only 
say that though I am not an ethnologist 
myself, I have some such among my friends, 
and it was by one of the most distinguished 
among these that I was told to write Mon- 
buttu. _ In the case of an unwritten language 
it seems somewhat absurd to speak of the 
“ proper” form of a word. Schweinfurth, 
I presume, heard Monbuttu, Junker some- 
thing that he renders by Mangbattu—a 
combination of letters, by the way, indi- 
cating in German a sound for which we in 
England should have to write ‘ Mank- 
pattu,” or thereabouts. 

As to your criticism of my English, I 
must admit that while some of the phrases 
you demur to are perfectly correct, and 
seem to me adapted to convey the desired 
meaning to the most obtuse of readers, 
others (including a good mamty that you do 
not quote) are terribly clumsy. To this, 
as well as to your remark about “‘ erroneous 
statements,” I can only say that I did not 
undertake to re-write f. Ratzel’s work. 
In a science, too, of which many of the 
technical terms employed by lish writers, 
as it is, are merely bald tions from 
the German, I did not feel any particular 
call to improve the vocabulary. — Yours 
faithfully, A. J. Buruer. 

Wood End, Weybridge. 


[No doubt America “really is east of 
somewhere,” but for the ordinary reader 
it lies west of England. After Junker’s 
explicit statement Monbuttu should not be 
revived, at least without a warning note 
(Travels, Keane’s English ed., ii., p. 254). 
Nor need Mangbattu be transliterated Mank- 
pattu any more than Monbuttu, Monputtu. 
The German traveller’s full name is Mazi- 
milian von Wied-Neuwied, as on the title- 
of his Reise nach Brasilien, 3 vols., Frank- 
“Of Wied” never could 
be right, von being here a of the title, 
and this title is territorial, derived both 
from Wied and Neuwied, which is a district 
as well as a “capital.” It has ome 
formed part of the title when given in full. 
The “remarks” about ‘erroneous state- 
ments” were fully borne out by references 
to Chimus, Dakotas, Yakuts, &c., &c., which 
should have been corrected by the translator, 
because here and there he does essay to 
control the original. Of course “a. good 
many” of the un-English phrases were 


necessarily excluded from the list given.— 


EDUCATION FOR THE OIVIL 
SERVICE IN INDIA. 


Str,—In the Acapemy of January 29, 1898, 
pp. 134-5, there were two letters in answer 
to my communication of January 22. 

To the first of these letters, written, as it 
is, with courtesy and fairness, I have no 

nit reasons to reply. 

‘o the second I take exceptions which 
might be even serious did I take the letter 
au sérieur. That second correspondent claims 
to know exactly and positively that ‘‘ Mr. 
Wren makes no pretence of ‘ educating’ 
anybody.” I want the correspondent to 
understand that I do make a pretence, and 
a very serious one, of “ educating” the 
minds of such pupils as Mr. Wren desires 
me to teach constitutional and political 
history. If such a claim be “ preposterous,” 
then I am glad to inform the correspondent 
that I do really entertain such a preposterous 
claim. People do vary = their —— of 
bei reposterous, do they not ?—Yours 
faithful. q yest ReEIcu. 


BACCHYLIDES. 


Srr,—I am indebted to Miss Jane 
Harrison, whose identity it was not easy to 
discover under the form which the printer 
unfortunately gave to her si , for 
— my attention to M. Jules Nicole’s 
pamphlet. I had, however, already seen it, 
and as it only contains an additional 
eighty-nine lines of the Georgos to add to 
the twenty-seven which we already , 
T must it that it leaves me still desirous 
for a complete play of Menander. I do not 
even know that tan exactly call myself 
‘<a lover of Menander,” for it is difficult to 
be very ardent about anyone who leads 
such a entary existence; but I should 
certainly like a chance of adding him to 
the number of my friends. I hope that 
these remarks will not be thought “airy” 
in the serious boudoirs of the Sesame Club, 
and am,—Yours faithfully, 
Tue REvIEWwER. 








BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


Tue reviews of Mrs. Steel’s 

Permanent book clash and dovetail in a 
Stories.” curiously i ing manner. 
as tan We oat Cane te Dally 
Annie Steel. Chronicle, which quotes a state- 
ment by Mr. W. D. Howells, that English 
writers “are beginning to do some short 
stories; our people, on the other hand,” &c. 
“A good’ beginning,” at all events, is the 


’ 


Chronicle’s answer, and for proof—this book. 


“In the 


“There are éi examples of the short 
story, all mar that py, vivid art of 
story-telling which Steel at command, 
and all distinguished by the facile and skilled 


manipulation of the raw staple and material 
which places the writer among the exemplars 
of the craft.” 


In classifying the stories, this critic says : 
“Lastly, we have certain others, like the 


admirable example that supplies the title, 
which are short stories of unimpeachable 





Your Reviewer. | 





en 
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orthodoxy—stories that satisfy the whole law 

and canon of the art, stories that even ‘our 

’—the countrymen of Mr. Howells— 

ight not disdain to have produced, and 

, we undertake, read with enjoyment, and 

possibly— for we are of a sanguine habit—with 
profit.’ 


Tue Saturday Review takes quite another 
line. This critic sees Mrs. Steel through 


cg pose, and sees her stature 
ereby : 


“With a surprising pertinacity, Mrs. Steele 
still endeavours to compete with Mr. Kipli 
on his own peculiar ground. ... With no 
uncertain gesture, Mrs. Steel herself indicates 
the standard by which she must be tried. For 
it is one thing to follow a pioneer upon the 
road he opens—none may be blamed for doing 
so; but it is another business wlien one artist 
deliberately selects another’s motive for his own 
treatment. Everyone has a perfect right to do 
so, of course; only, if the performance falls 
short, the conveyance comes to be judged as 
theft. Mrs. Steel, having duly abaocbed ‘The 
Mark of the Beast’ and the ‘ Mowgli’ stories, 
elects to write ‘The Blue-throated God,’ and 
the result is a series of variations, producing an 
effect of confusion, woven about another’s 
theme. Mr. Kipling invented a good thing, 
and called it ‘ Without Benefit of Clergy.’ Mrs. 
Steel reads it, and presently she writes ‘On 
the Second Story,’ which is a good enough 
story, but not a oye we r. Kipling 
presents hard-handed England in India as none 
other has done, and Mrs. Steel, iving a 
curious mirage of the same objective, gives us 
such conventional anomalies as the soldier in 
‘At the Great Durbar,’ and Craddock the 
engineer in ‘In the Permanent Way ’ and ‘The 
King’s Well.’ ” 


The Zimes associates Mrs. Steel with Mr. 
Kipling in a kindlier manner : 

‘“* Comparison, tho so favourite a form of 
criticism, is always odious, but in one particu- 
lar at least we venture to think the gentleman 
has the advantage ¢ the lady. In his pictures 
in black and white he does not give us too much 
of the tar-brush ; whereas Mrs. Steel is not so 
careful in this matter. This is most noticeable 
in her last book, In the Permanent Way, where 
the stories are so taken up with the native that 
the settler is almost neglected. This seems 
hard since he alone will read them. The fact 
is, that the stories of the East without some- 
thing Western in them are, like water without 
the whisky, a little insipid.” 


_ The Spectator makes much the same dis- 

tinction, but in a still more complimentary 
way: A, 
‘* While her only rival in this‘ field of fiction 
is Mr. Kipling, her work, if it lacks his vivid 
virility of style, is marked by an even subtler 
appreciation of the Oriental standpoint—both 
ethical and religious—a more exhaustive ac- 
quaintance with native life in its domestic and 
indoor aspects, and a deeper sense of the moral 
responsibilities a i to our rule in the 
East. Indeed, if Mrs. Steel shows any par- 
tiality, it is not towards Western modes of 
thought.” 


The Datly Telegraph's critic notes the pre- 
vailing mood of Mrs. Steel’s stories : 


“‘ Of all the stories in Mrs. F. A. Steel’s new 
book there is hardly one that does not end in 
tragic fashion. The book is not a sad one, for 
it is pervaded by the authoress’s own keen 
humour ; nevertheless, it is full to overflowing 
with the pain and mystery of life, with per- 
plexed and tangled questions, which press in 








vain for an answer. India, Mrs. Steel seems to 
say, can certainly not a solution of the 
problems which oppress her from the narrow 
creed of her alien masters, official even in their 

igion; the throngi crowd of her own 
deities is dumb, and even the great faith of 
Mahomet has nothing better to offer than a 
certain fierce resignation. It is curious to 
observe how, in spite of this deep - rooted 
scepticism, the predominant interest of these 
stories is in the main religious.” 





In reviewing Mr. Conrad’s 
the We book, the Speaker says that Mr. 

By Joseph = Crane’s Red Badge of Courage has 
"much to answer for. 


‘That remarkable feat of the imagination 
has inspired a whole school of descriptive 
writers of a new class, who aspire to make 
visible to us the inside of great scenes—battle- 
fields, shipwrecks, moving incidents of every 
kind. Mr. Conrad, who has given us more than 
one remarkable study of Eastern life, has now 
followed in the footsteps of Mr. 8 Crane, 
and in The Nigger of the Narcissus i 

i f life as it is lived 


“The Nigger of 
arcissus.”” 








battle-pic Red Badge 
of Courage.” 

The critic points out that there is no plot 
in the sto r is I 






rtance in the tale, and tl ives its 
the book is the account of the 


great storm in which thé Narcissus is all but 
: — 


“<Whether it be a true one or not, none can 
say who have not passed through such a scene. 
But it lcoks like the truth ; and to have painted 
it in such a fashion that its vivid colouring 


bites into the mind of the spectator is a very | effect had 


notable achievement.” 


The Daily Telegraph’s critic also associates 
Mr. Conrad’s tale with The Red Badge of 
Courage : 

“The style, tho a good deal better than 
Mr. Crane’s has ey inh jerky and odic 
— while a spirit of fai and minute 

escription—even to the verge of the wearisome 
—is common to both.” i 
But he allows that Mr. Conrad is an artist ; 
nor does he stint his admiration to his 
descriptions of weather : 

“There are few characters among the crew 
of the Narcissus which do not stand out with 
vivid and life-like presentment ; we know them 


oe Se Sonam. ae, too, hed. yamaben in the 
lengthy cruise, ani ughed and bled | 
at all their idi ; Old 


Singleton, the Nestor of this company, with 


his immense “ome ad an im ive 
taciturnity ; blu Archie, with his red 
whiskers: Belfast, with his touching fidelity to 
the nigger; Mr. Baker, the chief mate, with 
his grants-and“his sovereign " sélise ; 
little Captain-Allistoun,-as hard as 

with a will tem Tike the finest steel; 


Donkin, the wastrel and outcast of metropolitan 
life, shifty, indolent, and sly; and the nigger, 
James “7 Ares with a ee 
authority an ; cough—one and ¢ 
are our familiar friends before the voyage is 
over.” 
“‘Oppressively monotonous, and yet, at 
same time, enthralling,” is the verdict of 
Manchester Courier on Mr. .Conrad’s 
story. 


Mr. Franx Srocxton’s latest 


“ The Great 
Stonecf story reminds two reviewers of 
— Jules Verne’s stories, and to a 
third it s a@ comparison with Mr. 


H. G. Wells’s extravaganzas. 


“« The Great Stone of Sardis,” says Literature, 
‘is a compound book. The Dipsey and the 
hydraulic thermometer divide the interest with 
the scientific experiments and inventions of 
Mr. Rowland Clewe at the Sardis works, New 
Jersey. In a way this latter of the tale 
is well managed ; we are led ve ay | 
through the Artesian Ray and the Great She 
up, or, rather, down to the Great ‘Stone, and 
the secret of the book is ingenious enough in 
its manner. But what a poor manner it is! 
How that initial date, 1947, chills the imagina- 
tion, and in what a torpid humour we listen to 
the catalogue of ‘ scientific’ marvels! And 
then there is the garnishing which is deemed 
necessary for such stories as these; Mrs. Block 

ives comic relief, and Mrs. Raleigh looks after 

e love interest, and through it all one re- 
members the curse which Stevenson pronounced 
on the Jules Verne school of fiction. But The 
Great Stone of Sardis has its uses. It serves to 
remind us how utterly remote the wonder of 
romance is from the wonder of external things, 
|and how admirably Rossetti spoke from the 
romantic standpoint when he said that he 
neither knew nor cared whether the earth went 
round the sun or the sun round the earth.” 


The Standard critic is doubtful about Mr. 
Stockton’s science. 


“Mr. Stockton has not the scientific know- 
ledge which serves Mr. Wells, and gives to his 
stories such a high degree of plausibility. Our 
author seems to postulate, for instance, that 
his Artesian Ray has a certain physical effect 
upon the matter through which it penetrates : 
for how, otherwise, when it is again turned on, 
could it, so to say, start at the point where its 
reviously left off? And such a 
notion as this seems to show a complete mis- 
conception of the nature of light, and of the 
vibrations of the luminiferous ether.” 


The Artesian Ray does not trouble the 
Westminster Gazette : 

“‘The best stroke in the book is Mr. Stock- 
ton’s idea of the effect of his Artesian Ray on 
the human body.” 


a —- 





_ THE BLAISDELL 
SELF-SHARPENING PENCIL. 


Ask for the BLAISDELL SELF-SHARPENING PENCIL 
at any stationer’s. The Biackizap PErNcits are made in 
5 Grades: H.B; H; B; H.H; B.B; finest Bavarian Lead, 
equal to the highest quality of Artists’ Pencils. OoLourrp 
Crayon Prncits in Blue, Red, Yellow, Green, and Black, 
tough and smooth, rich in colour, 





HOW USED.—Start the paper with a pin or any 
pointed instyument—a slight pull—off it comes, and the 
lead pencil is sharpened. Thirty Fresh Points to 
every Pencil. The only wear is from .use, not from 
whittling away or breaking the lead. 

No wood chips are left on the floor, nor any dirty 
marking-stuff on your fingers. 


If your stationer does not sell them send 18. for 
set of sample pencils to— 


BLAISDELL PAPER PENCIL CO., LTD., 
4, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
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** By far the readiest and most reliable work of the kind for the general reader within 
our knowledge.” —Standard 
** So altogether indispensable that it is difficult to imagine-a period when it was not in | 
existence.”’—Spectator. 
*,* Specimen Page post free on application. 





NEW CHEAP EDITION, 7s. 6d. 


ON THE CARS AND OFF. 


Being the Journal of a Pilgrimage along the Queen’s Highway, from Halifax, in Nova 
Scotia, to Victoria, in Vancouver Island, 


By DOUGLAS SLADEN, 
Author of “The Japs at Home,” &c. 
WITH ADDITIONAL MATTER ON 


“K LONDI K E” 
By P, A. HURD, Editor of the Canadian Gazette, the Outlook, &c. 


Profusely and beautifully illustrated with 19 Collot; Pictures of Canadian Scenery, and 
over 80 Cuts in the Text. 


Medium 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, 


- ** Will invite i ~ romeae patention LA, d. postprien and intrinsic poy hy of its 
ustrations, and by lively and ge e oO e letterpress... book is ro- 
dedicated to Lord Dalterin, sshose ssecmspendasion ct ihamnaciie.ia et ones nent 
and sufficient......Mr, Sladen may weil feel that he needs no higher recommendation of his 
work than that of the popular GovernorGeneral.”’—Times, 
“Mr. — “derstood thoroughly the ch and = , Seen of observation....... He 
aqgeese 0 Deve ve understood thoroughly the character of the inhabitants, and the prob) 
of Canada; and we know of tA in which a plensanter aseount of 
what is to yo seen in our great colony can be found.”— Daily Chronicle. 





GUY BOOTHBY'S POPULAR NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, special design, 5a, each. 
fy pera atten apron ae and others. 
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THE FASCINATION OF THE KING. 


roudewt Sent end sustained dastorest, The story is exciting enough to ‘please the most exacting 
“ A brilliant tale dramatically and vigorously told.”—Daily News. 
DOCTOR NIEKOLA. 
THE BEAUTIFUL WHITE DEVIL. 
A BID FOR FORTUNE. 
IN STRANGE COMPANY. 


THE MARRIAGE OF ESTHER. 
NEW GIFT-BOOKS. 


A BEAUTIFUL VOLUME.—Crown 8vo, art. buckram, gilt, \gilt.tap, 5s. 
POEMS OF THE LOVE AND PRIDE OF ENGLAND. 
Edited by F. and M. WEDMORE. 


** Of all the books under the of 
is chonld bomaguadeypleamie eghtound teneaite sete ne ths yal there is not one which 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 3s..6d. each. 
Profusely Illustrated by HAROLD OOPPING. 
BY JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 
PRINCESS SARAH. 


“ No matter of w' "iat Ss, Be air! wall Sand aught hat plensuve te this thestants Lr. * Princess 
Sarah * is that ideal book—a wholesome story of self-eacrifice h- 
pee Saeeh ly clenaly, apy preac 


BY ETHEL TURN ER. 





MISS BOBBIE. 
pathetic, and joo these qualities blended 


poe SRS ge ah oes nk ete spt cere tert 
in * es * " 
flaggingly to the end.”—St. James's Budget. rwiswar sane 





THE BEST GIFT-BOOKS. 
Royal 8vo, cloth gilt bevelled, gilt edges, 6s, each. 
VOLUMES Y. AND VI. OF THE 


WINDSOR MAGAZINE 


CONTAIN : 
Tilustrated by J. a 
Tilustrated by W. 
By Aaraur Moraison. ipustabed be Banbes te Wood. 
By Max Pexperron. Illustrated by T. 8. C. Crowther. 
Or, in other words, a 6s., a 5s., and two 3s. 6d. Novels. 

And also Stories and Articles by the 


BEST MODERN AUTHORS, including 
RUDYARD KIPLING. GUY BOOTH PRINCE RANJITSINHSI. 
ANTHONY HOPE. MORLEY ROBERTS. ETHEL TURNER. 
GAMBIBR BOLTON, ADA CAMBRIDGE. = J. HOLT SCHOOLING. 
And about 1,200 Illustrations by 
HERBERT RAILTON. G. MONTBARD. 
HAROLD COPPING. And others. 


The CHRISTIAN. 

The SKIPPER’S WOOING. 

The DORRINGTON DEED-BOX. 
"VARSITY TALES. 


ROBERT SAUBER. 
— L. WOOD. 


THREE SPLENDID NEW NOVELS. 


BY FRANCIS PREVOST. 
FALSE |. DAWN. 6s. 


delicacy and power....intensely interesting.....The book is one to be read 
with real and rare powers, both of paychology and of ‘ wertens 
BY ‘‘GRAHAM IRVING.”’ 
TEMPTATION. 3s. 6d. 
3e ts withont Goubs » semasinhle 
cannot fail to 


* exceptional abili novel.” — Bookseller. 
opedile celta neal. be interesting to all readers."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


BY ADA CAMBRIDGE. 
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“ thick amd strong—characterises ‘ t Midsight.” |} Mise Cambridge shares with Miss 
Australian 
Bed = the < MT ieine tha not minek, peed and truly literary among 


“ Written with that of plot, crispness of dialogue, and swiftness of action which 
ccsovaptal story." Glasgow Herald. 
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